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^The ^^alifornia Postsecondary E.ducQtiQn Commissiori was. 
created by the Lfgii>lature 'and (he Governor <n 19J4 as Ch^ 
.successor to the, California Coqrdinatinff CouiicU for Higher 
Education in order tk) coordinate and*p{an for education in 
California beyond high school. As a state agency , lh(^ X| 
Comrnission is responsible for assuring that the Staters 
resoiihces for postsecondary education^ are utilized effectively / 
and efficiently: for prorftoting diversity, innovation,' an,d 
r^esponsweness to the needs of sfudeyUs arid soaerty; and for 
advising the Legislature aKd the Governor on statewide 
educational policy^and funding, ^ 

The Commission consist's of 15 members. rfir\e represent the 
jgenerdl public, ivithigkree each appointed by the Spealjter of the - 
Assembly, the SenateFtules Committe^^, and the Governor ^he 
otf\er six represent the mc^or educational systems of the State. 

The Carmmission holds regular puplic^meetings throughout the; 
yeQr at whit^h it takes action oh^l^tttff studies and adopts 
positi^r/^s on legislative proposals affecting postsecondary 
education. Further information about the Commission, its \ 
meetings. Us sta^f, and its other pubUcqtions may be obtained . 
from the Commission offices at tQ20 Twelfth Strpet, 
Sacramento, California 95814: telephone (916) 445-79311. 
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this iHirii Miniui 1 G>nunission stMfl report is p repa in response ij rr-iiuesii^- 
t r*>m the LegisluLurr' for comn\ents vUid rec umnieuiJa 1 1 oiis on ^\\i,stn\^ 
proposed SLale~f iituled . outreach and supf>or^^.se rv i ^e proj^ VH^^^ . etlinic 

minJr 1 1 y • dod low-, income s t udc?nts* i n all segmen.t s o t pub I i,c post sVcoiula ry 
education. ^The .laaiysis presented* below is an is ummary 'format and focused on 
issuer relating to the 1983-8A Bu(iget. In the preparation ot these vonim«^nts' 
ind recommendations, Commiss ion ^ ;ila 1 1 . used the policies and principle^j 
presented in two other Comjmissiot\ rei)orts entitletl t'.iiual Educational Oppor- 

— *v. _., - _ ~Vl -■ -^WW 

tnnitj^ 'ui- California Po s tseyo nda ry Educ at ion: l^^Jl^ III (March ] Oho ) and 
Part IV (March f*T82 ) , which provide detailfvl analyses ol efforts witlnn 
( all forma to expand educational opportunities. \ 

» V • . 

1 . ■ . ' - ' 

()VCRVIKW 

M... • ^ " . ' ■ ■ . 

The several outreach and support service programs operating m California 
caji be cb>ssitied on t,he basis of their primary objectives and purposes.' 
Four hfferentl types ot' progfi^msi can be distinguished: '''^ 

1. Deve lo pmeota 1 Outreach : programs of this type seek to^-^ncreasr the 

academic aspirations and/or improve the academic preparation ot students 

either (I) m junior an^i senior high school so ■ that, they complete the, 

necessary CroMege-preparatory coufses and have th<? necessary acaciewic 

iikills to succeed m college, or (2) in two-year colleges so tha*t they 

rarl make the transition to four-*year colleges after completing their * 

educat 1 ona 1 object ives at the twx)~year institution. 

• ■ ^ • 

fn tormgtiona 1 Oudlreach : Programs of this type seek either to (\ ) [f^o- 
Vide information about tin<i[ncial assistance and pes tsecoiid*a ly alterna- 
tives generally in f/rder to facilitate admission into college, or \2) 
provide i/iformation about a specific college in order to facilitate 
tec nil tmenV' into that colle^^e. . • . ^ 

3. Ret ention Programs of this ty^^ seek to strengthen the acad^^mic skills 
of s tudents enro 1 led m co 1 lege^^^so tha t l\\e s tudenf \:an success fully 
complete hi$/her academic or vocational 'program in a timely fasliion. 

Comp rehens ive Services : ^ Programs of this 'type provide a broad specttum 
ot services mcl^udin^ outreach, or lentatJion . admissions, and. ret ent ion 
)\\ ord^r to mVrease the number of target studeiits who enroll \\\ <\x\\\ 
graduate from college programs*. 

All three* public segments of pos tseconda ry education, as well as the State 
n<^p^tmeiK ot Education, vjdininistor programs desi.gned Uo mcre.jsc the .iniiiber 
ot ethnic minority and Ipw-mcome students who enroll i!\ and graduate from 
college. These programs are funded through allocations by the federal and 
St ate, governments , as well as* through student fees m the • Uni^ers,i ty ot 

-1-' 
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I 1 !:o!-n 1,1 . St.-i te^'ueaera 1 4'*uruJ \uppo r t is jIso [!>! o\f i dtr^l to 
nietit J I .ptof^ranis-: Cal-SOAF ^ad 'MEKA .^tunUi^jg J.tK'cis in 198-^- 
programs, sumnidrized m Fable I, S.3^..3 million in Si 

million \n frder/il t mu1§ ^ -in<l nullion in s t nden ^Pcm^ 

ihtough '> include .j snmiDOty -oi descripAive i n 1 Dtpirii i *.i InAu TW^Mi ■>{ tiirs 
piomjniii. This iniormation nulnded m t [u» r.-:jlilt*^ .md «i)rov i ilc^d +i n jn<M^^ 
dfMail m the appendices i s -i n Response tu Che I 9 1^1 i av> juei^lions 

✓ . * ^ 

, 1. \Who js the ag^nt rt'spons ib le' [or progriim tmp 1 (jjmniijM i i ot» ' 
1. IS the target, group j>erved by the program? 

>. - When va3 th^ pfogram started? 

». What ire t^e speci ob ject ivcs ot* the program.' , 

S.^Whvit speciOic methods oj^. services are being used to achieve ttiest^ oh n*t 
• 1 1 vea? ' ^ ' ' ' ' 

Of What has been Che, amount ol tundnxjj during U)8/^ftJ? 

7. Wliat has been the souire ot funding.' 

8, How marty pcoi>4!^tt are being served by the projj^tam during l982-8r? 

. ' Who has' the respons lb I 1 i ty for eva lila t inni^ the relative success ot the 
program? ^ - , ' 

\ 

CRITERIA USED IN THF. REVIEW OF PROGRAMS . 



t^)nmussion staff have used the. tol-lowin-g ciiteria. in revieWmx and making 
r ec^mmendat'ions about existing and proposed Sta te*- funded outreaoh and .supi)s)rt 
service programs for ethnic minority am) low-lrtcome students. Thpse critetia 
reflect the concerns of Commission staff to (1) promote the most t<(fectxve 
use of^ resources , (2) improve services to students, and 13) e:t^pand c(Hopera- ^ 
tive efforts by educational inat i tut ion6 . Trt t^ldition, they reflect an 
awa rt'ness of t he State's current t.manc laL crisis vs'h i ch reijuires t lia t avails- 
able fundi- far equal educational opportunity efforts be liirected to those 
efforts which are the most cofjt^-ef fectiv^ in achi,evttig ^the State's goals of 
increased college enrollment and ^r^Tduation rates by ethnic minoriiy^ and 
h^^w- income studenta. In short, the^je criteria include t+ie (f>ements which 
should exist in a successful and efficient program. 

.\ . . ■ . 

a . The program adminis tr^i tors have d^ve loped and pub l*i c i ^od spec i U c , 
imeasuratj) 1 e pArogram obj ec| i ves dga i us t wli \ ch j udgments abou t ce 1 a 1 1 ve 
j>ro)^ram success can b^ made. " , 
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r-\BL£.J Summary of €gual Educational Opport.ijni 1 1; Pro'gramis, 198 J-b-: 

State Stiidenl t ed(MM i T<U.)[ 

A^J!^ Name oj ?voc]rm Genorai Furui _ '"j.*^^lJi„ .'u:^. 



ivmUlSl t.'C K.ulv >»ur.iejrh S 1 , HOO , 000 ..oOU.v.UjO 

' Flit M hmrnt - :;0n ,000 

, Pi*>xr.im in 

. Reading ami 
M.Uhr matins .^:^!) 8,0 00 

",. MKSA * ^ ^) 00, 000 

llj)w,)r«l Bound 
^ l.:CC Student 

At t 1 tma 1 1 vt* V 
, ' Act 1 on rrauH i - * ' ^ ^ » 

t ion Prt)j(*c'ts _ 222,000 $*')jj00^002 

S^btot .Vi N ^ Sb'i 280 ! 000 >oOO .000 / U)t) ,oO; s'l 2\ ! 8o\(;02 

1 1\ I ^ I niv^ t I DC Inuuedicitct , ■ 

t»uUr.uh ' (lut.rrach $.^SO>000 'i)ll)0,000 

Cal-SOAP .^/")>22b 
Eduratidual. Op[)i)i- 

t nni ty H>hters , , " :> 62 7,28 7 

Talent Search _ 
SubtuUil'X ^ ' $~'72S,2^*^ $1^)0,000 ,$l,ft6f,27 7 s 2;7A2,502 

Kt'UM\( 1 on ) ' ' \ - • 

■ KMorts \ UC Stud(^nt ^ ' " * ' ^ 

^ Al t ) rina 1 1 n7c , * * ' . 

. Ac t lou Supper rt 

Servicers $1,0^3,000 ^ $?*)0,000 

Spc*cial Services, 
tor Di saiivautaged 

Students . ^ ^ S ) , ':)2() , 000 
Universitv Minoritv 
Kng i ncer Program " 700^ ()()() ' ^ . 

SuhiotaLs $r,"y')3,oo() $(S(),ooa $;r,S2o.'oou s5.^2:57om) 

T.om})rfhtMJs I ve Kduca t i.ot\a I 

SiM'viro Opportunity " . 

Ktto>is ^Program^'' • ^ . $2,*:»0U,000 

ilSU Core Student 
^ Af t I nnat i ve 

Action ' f2\6 72,0o0A 

^ CSIJ Educational ^ 

t)pport unity • » - 

ProRfam'' $b/)0'} ,000 ' . \ ^ 

CCC Extended ' * ^* 

Opport uni Ly 

Programs and " ^ ^ • . 

Services- ^ 14 . )^>j 200 ^ j . 

" Suhl ot .1 1 s * ' * ^ * 52''3t8i 0,200 >2.^6()^b'60 -0- / ' v 2(^, 2 1 0\ 200 

V'* i AI. * 52 , ^)0« ,:*2!^ .i ) , ")()() ,000 ^ s [O 7') v^o , Th:^- U)^ 

■'TIh* funding hwel shown does not include tundir^g appropriated (or tniancial asi^islance 
, /grants (or students. 

» ' • ' V. 
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J Development dl Outreach Type -of Equal Educational 
:poortuniCu Programs in Cal iforni Jt. 19S2-Si 
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4 . 4 • • ' t :» . ( V » < 

i iJ.U'D.ir.i 



..t*4* I T , It •. ffU 

. !\ I /fn<T> I . 'lis A ). 



Ofidftrrcprestsnte^d mino ri i ids i u 



living ; n >i r r a s t c o lu" e n i r .i C e <i 



To increase number ot ninori- 
Ci«5 wxtti acAil«mic background 
necessary co pursuo i anlvcr- 
sicy or -college education m 
1 n-^ Ch~h,-?s(?d Mold 



if jie LcyM rtmcuC. ot 
SIX secoadarv 



ciciuuc ininority ^ind/'or^ low- 
LficooBe 4Cu^l«nx$ m high 
^choo I 



19 7*; To Increase :he uumber >t 

ecluilc 01 money students who 
.ir«; oligible tor ind earoll m 
' a tour-year college 



EtbnJc jimoritKis in ^rades 
^ civfou^jh 11,' MC .ipproxi- 
moCely 191 ;unior high • 
schools and L^^O hi^^h schools 



P.irtner- 
ship"- 

I97b 
Part- 
ncrs"- 

' 1978 



To increase cne number ot 1 
low-iQcome and/or ttthnic 
ptnoriLy students who ire 
eligible to enroll in.puLUic 
tour-year colleges ^ 



tiwir l 8oun«l 



rhirtv- three projects 
.nvolv'ing iridi'/idu.^l 
voll<^;^es, univerai- 
ri<*9,' ind communiLLv 



L>w-incoroe hi^h school stu- 
denos and vg t.erans ^ 



Vh*» 



To !.ncre«se 'he nUmbrr low-- 
-tic^me students *no <ain admis- 
sion '0 t:oi.ie<];e .ind - ;JuCC<iS5 tul. ■ 
ly v omplete ilieLf e<viOatxon 



iifiuniiv i.olU'^ie "ji^fi-rn^a Cocimunicy 



Low- income, ethnic rainv^rity 
jr UiUirticapped students 



t*)8l ^ To increase the trans ter latc^' 

)t low-income, under represprfted 
students I ethnic lunoritxfes and 
p<»rsons with ! lij.ih i ij^^es-) trom 
t: wo -year to tour-y.c'ar coilejjes 
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^ -ell fr\^a u:il • jmpuj r urs 
:j»^T>rp rrts i.iiMiL I J I t .^^ r Jims ' 



V 



.pe»iiLIv lt^$i^n«?'t cjuriculj 




. u L ? t 1 II j; 



31 .0^**, 000. 



5t4t,e ot*neiMl Fund 



State \]eQersi\ fu^d 
S r% Priv.ite LJithistL'v/ 
private r;> un<l ir^ 



1 lui 
I ions 



9 .ooa 

.1 py t"ox . J 



^Vjiiimllttfe. I.:ni>.iv,t: .lata jre. 
/.ni lab 1 e .uinu;j I Iv 



he 'lESA^stai't nakts jiuuiai 

ho.ifd J bout Cfitf' 'AMmOfiL^yt 
s tuilentj; 5t?rv«^d n •>aL'h 
v^enier > la idJi.tioti, .u\ 
oTTtside evalu.iCion j£ .''IESA 
h.is bc«?n compiottfO ^-he 
\:erttQr to I tne St idv ot 
£vaiu»^ticn at 'CLA» zhroi.vctj 

foundation. 



:;eLd trips 



I his program s m its t inal 
year, with C prv^^etta identi- 
t"ic<J 13 exPiDpurv beinij dis- 
seminate\1 t tirou^jnout tne? StJte. 



■5 ttssen t a t ions j 
ijllei^e ind iniversity v\:;its 
J t i ipminat ion it pr inted 

Y 1 I f II t nee 1 J 
/icld 'rips 

:jumDt*?r <^'arichment oroj^^.ims 
ii rill serv icis 
-iinsc:in^ in MndQci.il inV, 
' .) I 1 . -^t^d . .1 rc^TS 



52.303.000 



75% St«ite tjeneriL Fund 
lb% Educational F*e5 



s » :o-3 

J unior 
htsh 
schoo I 
students 
Mnd ') J}S 
seniar 

jchoo i 
^ tiidents 



!'ho Univei'sitv nas the fe~ 
sp^jnsibility fv>r ;uo>{r.vm 
revaluation, md some impact 
data are jv.jiLible 



Individual. I zed ins t r^c t ion 
Tatoring 

■...L-.jr.i I ''nr I crimen t icti'/ities 

tunse 1 1 nj( 
5. limner --nr v *'inient pro^^rams 



S5 , 30o,t>02 



Federa I ^ovSrnm<?ni? 



J ^000 Tlie tedtjral ]^ove rnintiiit rtas 

respons lb 1 1 1 tv tor yro><ram 
;;^uluation inO \ national^ 
I ^tuay "".as r»ren oomo I ted. 

•!owev#?r. *io lijpaot Idta tic 
Ciilitornia pro^r-ims ire 
WA 1 1 able . 



■^ofK. lotprnsaip expo r it: nee 
ii uc: r r»?nL '^nrollrannt it a *wo-' 
■par ind tour'-vpar .ouloj^^ 

\.!nii s 3 1 v)t^s lu^l : ma'ir 1 1 N I L 1 L 
\S5tstanco 



.22 . JOO 



State (jeneral Fund 



4t)0 Conimidsioa to report to 

the L(?xJ^ silt are bv Jrc. 31. 
P?8 j. '^n tt\^ ti'Mi. iveneas 
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TABLE < , Intormational Oitireach "Type t>f E'qual Educationa 1 
Opportunitij Programs iry Cat itoz'^nia,. 1982-83 



Name yt 

Program 



Opportunity an*! 
Ac COSH PtogT«in 
(Cal-SOAP) 



A(>tnt 

Five '•Contort 13 of 
two- «Ad fouc-year 
coLlog«« worklag with 
s«coAci*ry schoola 



Target 

Group 



Low-lucoM, echaic minority 
studttat* lu tiocoildAry scIiooLb 
aad CoHHiunlty CoIi|»gts« 



Yoar 
Started 

1979 • 



Program> 
ObjectivQS 



Fa expand postaecondary *)ppor- 
Lui\itit9 tor low-vucomo high 
school students 

To .i«ai8C lOw-lQcomtf CoiHBU*- 
aitv Coilego ;>tud«At8 traostot 
to four~y<s»|f luatitutioan 



Kduca tionxl Opportu- 



Oq« cenctft la Frovno 
^FroBUo Hobiljr Edu--* 
cation GuiidaiKtt, 
Itfc . ) ; ono in Los 
ADg«iL<^s (UCLA. Eiiton- 
a ion) 



Lov«loco«« personf 4t Ictst * 1973 
19 years- ot age', who r^sl-de 
within the targeted gitoj;r»phic , ^ 
area 



To 3«rve as claaringhougeQ for 
Infonaa'tion about poatiecondary 
educatiooai opportuiilti«tf -and 
to coordinate intarinaCltutlon- 
al efforts In counseling and re- 
cruitaMut 



State University 
Core^ Student Af- 
tinaative Action 
(outrei^ch component) 



All State University 
CAMpuaetf 



Ethnic ainorltiea in nenior 
high school 



19 79 To increase the niuabnr of 

ethnic minority studeatf who 
gain adaiasion to college and 
successfully co«pleto their 
education 



University [MedlAte All University of 
*)utrc*a<?h CalxJpbmia cs^^uites 



Ethnic tainoritiea in the L2th 1978 
grade and in the CcMmuaity Col-* y 
leges 



To increase the nusiber of 
underrepresdnted ethnic islnor- 
ity and low-incoaw students/ 
who apply .ind enroll in thtf 
University Of California 



Talent Search 
Pro )ects 



Fourteen projects 
opera ted^y cofSAunity 
* agencies and, colleges 



lfOViinco«e youth between 
ages 14' and 27 



1.96A To vncresse the nu«ber of 

low-iucoipMi youths attending 
college ^ 

^ To reduce the high school 

' dropout rate 

To increase the nuAber of drop- 
outs who return to education- 
al prograais 



V. 
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Program SofviCQS 



Po« t second* ry etlucation sad 
t iruncial aid cuivi»«mont , 

Coorf>ia4t.ed latonwitioo 

SmwMt ro$iclcotiAX program 
Pitfld Cr4p» 

Skill Oevelop*enc S4»ilAac« 



l*rov\iJB intoniAtlon About fin«Q- 

cial and acAdealc aft)ll«t«aco 
Provide agix.»taacc pr«p«riag 
' application for adaiisioa 
Ptrovlde counseling and tutoti*! 
asd istance 



1982-''BT Fundi nh 
$ 700,925 



$ 627,287 



Funding ^ purce 

$275,225 trom Stntn 
Gcnioral^ Fund and 
$425 i 200 frooi Insti' 
tutional .Matcliin| 
Fuad« ^ 



Federal govcnmcnt 



NumOer 

Clients; 
1 >erved * 
1982-83 



Appi^ox. 
10,000 
Jrtudeats 

coujQSoIing 
and tutor- 

vice© ind/ 
or b«nc£tt 
ttom <;:oordi: 
aAtttd in/or- 
GMtlon dis- 
n<tainatlon ^ 



15,000 




valuation Cowppn<^nt 

Tli< Caiito.^fttiA^ Poitsccottdtry 
Education Coranji^a ion .his t^^^ 
onstbili't7 tor evalustioo; 
ic biniil evaluatioa w»s pub- 
shed ID ,F«bru»ry I9ft3. 



Fedcrai ^ovcrnaittirt has re- 
sponsibility foi* progran 
cvj|Iuation 



Cultural tvents 

HoM visits with parents 

'Js« of bilingual «*,torlals 

Counseling 

Campus tiours 

Acifdc«ic idvtsing 



S 865,000 V 
(for outreach 
coaponent only) 



100% State General Fiuid ^1,913 



CoMilasioQ ^ad CSU cooper- 
atively develop sod iople- 
(M^t evaluation frasMVork; 
two reports are currently 
available; final report Is 
due in Winter 1983. 



Canpuf visits 

High school visits 
Pub 1 icaclons 
Cultural activities 
Adaissioat counaeling sessious 
Peer counseling 



$ 59^.000 



7i% State General Fund Data not 
25% Educational Fees available 



The University has the re- 
sponsibility for program 
evaluation. 



Counsel lag 
Career Planning 
Field tripi 



$1,239,990^ 



Federal ^overpaent 



24,000 The federal goVcmmcut fiaa 

responsibili,ty for prograsi 
evaluation, but qo reports 
specific to California have 
been provided. 

0 . 
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TABLE 4' Retention Ti/pe'^bf Equal 
programs in California, 



Educational 
1982-83 



Opportuhi ty 



Mam* of 



IhipldiMnting 



Turgat 



Year 
Started 



Prograw^ Qb jec t i vos 



Special Scr^itros tj>r 



• t two- diod fouir-^ ^ 
y««r. colI«g««, 4tid 
on» project *t » cow- 
niimltV agency 



r,ow~inco«rt;^ and/or dducation- 
llly, socially, cultuciilly, 
or phy»ic*Iiy h«ttdic4ipp«d 
"d^t«dv«Dtji^ed" studontt 



1969' To lacrftaac the ciiterttlon rate 

of sCuddQts who have academic 
potential but who are hxa- 
dcred bocauao of their aduca- 
tioaaXillcultural , or ^coaoaic 
• ' backgrouad or physlcnJi di«- 
abllltiea 



State IjQivcrslt^y . 
Core 3ttv1«at Affir^ 
ttati^e Action (re-' 
t cation compoacnt) 



All State ^ivenity 
caapuses^ 



Ethnic ainority itudenta en- 
rolling at CSU cAMpiyiei 



1979 To locreAae the number of 

ethnic slnorlty stud'enta who 
succeaafully coaplete their 
collage education 



University of 
California Student 
Afflrwtive Action 
Support '"Servicea 



AIL Onivereity 
cavpuaes 



Rchnic ainority and lov-incoM 1976, 
studfnta enrolled at DC caapuafl^e 



To iacrea'ee the auaber of 
etimic ainority and lowr 
l^COM students. who success- 
fully cosiplete their collet* 
edUca-f.lon 



University Minority 
Engineering Pro)Kram 



14 projects 'at se- 
lected fouc^year 
public and indepen- 
dent universities 



Under rep resented ainority 
students enrolled in en- 
giaeering and coapucer ici- 
ence baccalaureate prograas 



1982 



To, increase the niusber of 
underrfrpresented nxnority 
students Who^ graduate with 
^^.S. degrees in engineering, 
coaputer science, Jind re- 
lated fields 



■14 
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ftroqraii Str^1co» ; \ 



1982:- 83 Funding 



Funding Source 



^umDer of 
CI Tents 
Served 



Ac«<i«^i^\ dnd career couQseling $3,520,000 
Tutoring ^ / . 

Study skrll!i^\^ork4hop>i 



Fdderal governoHant 



1 1 . 300 



\ 



Th<j Systems Ditvelopftent Cor- 
poration hflff contracted 
to conduct a 'jomprch«n«lv« 
eviLuation ot th0 program on 
a nttJionvidc biai^. The ^ 
evaluation should bo pub- 
L'xshed withta Lh«» ti«xt ^cw 
mojaths . 



Dia^oBtlc totting 
Economic couJVtttllQg 
^Counseling and' advising 
Cultur/^1 programs 
B\lingujil information Svharing 



- $i,607,ax)o 

(for ret«nli;giP 
and oducatHmal 
X« J?!4ihjinc«»cnc) 



^tat« Oen^rai 



..I0v?^>3 Commission^ and CSU cooper- 

atlycly develop and Impls- 
pMjnt evaluation framework; 
two reports are currently 
jVs'llablo; final compreheh- 
k aivc report is du<? m 
Winter 1983. 



SiiBMiir transitional progrsas ^ . 

Counseling and advising on both ^ 
academic and peraonal laattcrs 

Learning skills assistance 

Tutoring and instructional assis- 
tance 

Career planning and advising on 
graduate .ind professional 

schools 



$1,^06,000 • 751 atat^^neral Fund 

ihX Kdueafcional Fees 



Undupili- 
catej!! bum^ 
ber: not 

a va^j. liable 



The Un:^versity has the re- 
sponsibility for prograai 
evaluation 



First year transition support 

Professional* counseling 

Student Study Center 

Career Oevelopsirnt and Summer Jobs 

Pln|inclal Aid and Scholnirshlp 
Asi is tance 



$1,390,000 



50% State Geoersl F\ind 
50t Private Sources 



2,800 
stildants 
are pro- 
jected 
far 

1982-R3 , 



The MESA siatewido offic? 
will gather data Lo aeses* 
program impact. 
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Type of Equal Eck^cationdl 



BLE i> Comprehensive Services Type ot tquai tavcaL 
Opportuniti; P^:'ograms^'ln California, 1982-83 



tCiatty, ProgrM 



IwpUmtntinQ Agont 

Califomia 3t»tc 
UiUv«rslty 



Target Group 



Low-incpOMJ *ad mlnorijiy atu- 



StartQd 

1969 



Program Objectives 

To iocraasa che enL'oIlment 
and rftt«iEitloa tixte of low*- 
laco«*,' dducat^toaAlIy disad- 
v«atix«d cXiinlc qiinority stu- 
doatt who may aot mtnt the, 
regular adulsalon ' criteria Jit 

csu ' 



Educational Oppor^ 
tujiity Program 



Univeraity^ of Cali- 
fornia 



Low-laco«e, othnic Qiinority 
students who need acadMlc 
support servicoa 



196A To Lacreastt the enrollMnt 

and r«kt,e&tioQ rate of low- 
Incotte, ethnic minority stu- 
dentfl attondlag the University 



Extended Opportunity 
PrograM ind Ser- 
vices 



\ 



California Cowaunity 
CoUegea 



L(^w-vncoM studeati 



1969 To .ia^r#a9e the earollwent 

and retention rate of people 
handicapped by language » 3o-- 
cial, and/or economic disad"- 
vantages 



M*he 1982-83 tundxng level shown for the e6P/S progrjuM doei not include funding appropriated foi' financial uscistancc 
tyrants fox students., ' . • "^^ ^ 
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Proqr<MH Services 



Fxa*oci»l A«$istAnce 
TuCariQf 

Ac«dMic AdvlAias 

SiMMr orl«nt«tioa s«iisloa.» 



1962-83 Funding 



Fupc|4nq So.urCd 




NumOer of 
CHonts 
Served ' 
196^83 

Approx . 

u'ooo' ' 

students , 
wlttv 
30,000 . 

adailt^looi 




l;vAluAt1on||:QmpQn<nt 



Th« syttomwidc y^^f let co«n- 
plctad * Uoilti^ progr«« 
«v;»lu«tiou-in 1978.. Cwpm 
aoxxual ra\)ort« ao(<l ^iy»t,iBWWlde 
^dkin b«»o »orv« 4 b»fH 
• for avalujitxQg i4i^<iit«ic 
achlovepMjat of tiw<i«oti. 



Tutoring 

CouaB«ling 

Ac»d4Miic i*dvi»Lng 

Siiavcr .vri«otatl6n «a««ioo» 



$ 2,400,000* 



R«Sl«tr»tlon f«« ^ 



Approx. 

10,000 



N(5 ov«lurf^loo' 
planned. ^ 



U been 



Flnaociai .atslfltance 

Pucoring 

CounnoLing 

AcJid^Mic adviaxng 

9«aic ttRiil5 instruction 

Career plAunmg and Job placcwnut 



914,435,189* 



StAte G<tn6ral Fund 



Approx. The Chuoccllor ' «yb£flco of 

68,!000 the Cowwiity CoiUfiit hM% 

ch« rosponmibilitiji^for pro- 
J, %r^m <jvAlu*tlon. \a 197.6, 

A progrftM ovaiuat^n w«« 
prapmrod by th« SdWCitloo- 
al aad Traloiot, la<|titut«. 
During the pint yoir, th« 
Chaacfrllor' 8 Office has df- 
tabliahrttd a procntfil to up- 
date and ittprove avaluAtion 
gtrateglcu for EOPS In the 
1980». 
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p^A-i. For those progr.inis whi>rti hav^e been ui txpcij 1 i on 1 or thir*c or more . 
years, -data are av^iilable to ilemonsLrate 't.haL the program i :> .uccf<>s- 
j^'uL m achieving objective's. 

V . The progr^im includes a comprehensive tKiCa niairagement Comf>v)iient , so 
chat information itf rcut^^nely gathered aiul reported about the number 
and characteristics ot th^ clients served, the serv^es pr(n'ided» and 
ther impact of these services. 



Incentives 



The systemwide office distributee program funds -to the campuses Cjirougli a 
pi oc.ess which recognizes and* rewards institutional e f iect i veness m .u hLev- 
mg the objectives of the. prog raflt. ^ 



• Continuity ' . ^• ' • / " - 

• ' \ 

9^ r ■ ■ . • f 

The outreach program pro\j.ides^' wherever possible, a. continuity of services, 
so that students experience the • influence of the program over a period 01 
years, rather than just lo^-one "Summer, m one- classi?T>om, oi* from just one. 
teacher. , * • - 



t InterinstitutionaL CooperSdon \ ' ' ^ 

Developmental and informational outreach si?rvice^ offered to secondary 
school and Community College .studertts are opera>ted through an explicit 
cooperative interinstitutional- mode, Wsith thes^e services complementing the 
cbunselmg services offered by the host campus. 

* 

• Coordinatipn of Support Services . . ' ' . ' . 

The support service component of the equal educational opportunity program 
has a mechanism to assure et-^fective coordination with similar support ser-^- 
vice programs on the same campus.' . ' . - ' ' 



• Involvement ji^Non-Golle^e Personnel ' - ^ , 

T-he* program util izes v servl(^es and resources available from the private 
sector *as well as the involvement of non-college personnel such as pai^efits, 
community grcfups, and. Local government. , , . . 



careers 



The program involves an explicit 1 inkage^ between academic studies 'and 'subse- 
tpient career opportunities for the ta rge t- s tudents . 
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lilt* Ul State- ttjfuiev] p i»>)j:r ims iriilutitMi hi\ ttns re[)ort a re* ivx- 1 cu^.Mt ,n i\\c 
j)abis ot thetie ci-i teria in ' Fable o. A more extensive ^iiscusi-. ivjfi •>f i tuty^ 
rr^view IS LiK liiiied fur earb |.->rogram lu the appeiiilvx. *In those ^ a.-,es ..iie(e 
MittiAiejil <J.ita a i^e not available tu make an assesjimefit, the [>uiase *ni)N 
'leai" lias been used. ^ 1 u . add 1 1 1 on , ctMtam r U ^M \a air \ujl Ipp^i : ralJ 1 
tN/A) -tu rertaui prograifts. ' " 

• ) - \ 

POLICY dSSlIES ' 



riiere are several policy rssues related to the fundinii ot equa i edui^it i<s)na 1 ^ 
opportunity programs which should be considered by the Legislature during* 
Its review the 1^)8.J-8A Budget. The Legisloituve Analyst's Ottice, in its 
report on the 1983'-84 Budget haS identified some of these issues: 

y . \ ■ 

I. WhMj! /a t^ie miost ef f ect i ve method to provide developments 1 and enrachment 
sen cTices to -e thn ic minority and low-i ncp me seconda ry school students 
'Secondary school educators -should have the leadership role in preparing 
secondary school students for College, However, new initiatives are 
needed' invo I ving active, cooperative-e'f forts by secondary and postsecond- 
ary staff to strengthen college preparatory curricula and provide tiupple*- 
meutarjy^ academic enhance^ment . 

Deve lopmenta 1 ^ and enriqjiiment services are* designed to increase the"- 
\ academic aspirations and/or improve the academic preparation ol junior- 
and senior high school student^. During the past six years, the Univer- 
sity of California 'has t-aken a leadership role in this a rea , • working 
through the Early Outreach Program (Partnership-University Partners) to 
provide "academic 'advising, role model presentations, college and univer- 
sity visitsj, meetings with parents » counseling and tutoring for approxi^- 
mately 19,000 secondary school students annually. A second major effort 
by college staff to work with secondary school student-^ is' ^'lESA, an 
intersegmental pi*ogram cooperative ly administered by statf from four- 
' year colleges ar}d secondary schools for^students interested m pursuiiig 
careers in math-based fields. 

While both programs, particularly the latter, have been successtul in 
providing deve-1 opmen tal and enrichment services to' the t<u'get stiuieuls^ 
there is a .growing perception that this type of outreach effort will not. 
be successthil m cSchieving i ts ultimate objective unless it is coordi- 
nated with effj)rts to strengthen the* school, so that these students are 
prepared for ''entry-* level college work. (Jeneral-ly, developmental and 
en r i ctiment services have been provided by col lege sta f f , with pass i ve 
rather than active involvement by secondarv school staff. It. now seems , 
apparent that further progress^ i^^this area requires the active' involve- 
ment of the secondary school sta f lHv'i tHf'pa rti cu la r emphasis upon strength- 
ening the college-preparatory cur ri cu^liuii . 

III respiJnse to this situation -the Legislative Analyst has \'oiu- 1 tuieii 
'that "l\ye t?t t'ect iveness ot" j?ta te- fundeil deve 1 opinenta 1 OMtre.icli programs 
will be enhanced |t respons ibi I ity ' for these' programs is loilged wiLli Lhs . 
\ Statd Departmertt of Education." While arguing that low-income and ethnic 
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rABl.£ 6 State-Supported^ Student Aftirniative Action dnd l-:<i{ra: 

Educat zonal Opportuniti/ Prr)grams m Ciliiornia. :9SJ-Sj 



Documental i o\^ 



Name ot Prqgram 
tn t I chnirn L 
Cj l-SOAP 



Data 
Ava i lable 
to Demon- 
strate 
Success 



Compre- 
hens i ve 
Data 
Managemertt 



No ' No 

Y^s , tor some Yes 
ot the projtM"ts 



Spt^J t I'c 
Qbjeict i ves 



1 > 
' Ves 

> 

Ye;s 



InieT*inst i - 

III t i wna 1 
Coopera t i on 



^^)o 
Vf>^ 



Al t I rmat i ve 
AM ion (CSU) 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Demons t raLioii . 
Pi*f)jects m 
Keinling ami 
MrU hematics (SDK) 

Karly 0\i\ reach (UC) 



Yes. 
Yes 



Yes 
Yes 



Yes N/A 

Yes Va r i es I rom 

campus to amp OS 



KOP ICSIJ) 



KUP^j' (CCC) 

limned I ate Out reach 
(UC) 

MKSA 



Yes 



No 



No 



Yes 



Yes 



Is beirij,^ 

No 
\ es 



Yea Va r i (»s 1 rom 

* iMmpus to campus 

No Va ries I rom 

cam}>us to campus 

Yes 'Vanes I rom 

campus to campus 
Yes Ves 



Uiuversi ty 
Minority 
KoKineerin^^ 
Program 

St uilent Af 1 1 rma- 
t I ve Act \ on * 
I'ratis t t ion ^ 
Projects [CCC ) ^ 

\\\\ 1 veM s 1 t y SAA 
,Suppo rt Ser'v ices 
k UC ) 



hut in ted i n 
!ieptember 



Not Yet 



Yes ; I n 
some a reas , 
uuc lea r \ n 
many a reas 



Is bein>< 
deve loped 



Yes 



V<) r t e s 
I rom^ campus 
to campus 



20 



Yes 



es 



N/A 



1 



,V<i r 1 es 
f rom campus 
to campus 



\ ^x I es t rom 
project 1 1> 
project . 

SVA . * 
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1 



I ncent i ves 



Cont i nu i Ly 
of 

Serv ices 



Coord i - 
lion of 
Support 
Services 



"^1 nvo 1 ve- 
ment of 
Non-^Co 1 lege 
Personne 1 



Careers 



Nu 



Yes 



N/A 
N/A 



/ ■ 

Not Clear 
Yes 



N/A 



Yes Varies from 

campus to campus 



Yes 4^ Va r u-* s t r om , N o 
- enmpus to tnmpus 



Yes Yes N/A ^^.N/A N/A 

No " Yes N/A Vanes t rom . N/A 

c a mp us to campus 

No Yes ^ No Varies from Varies from 

c-.>mpus t o campus campus t o campus 

f 

No N/A ; " , . No ^ VvKies from Varies from 

1 ' ' campus^ I o campus campus tu campus 

No ^ ' ' . No ^ . N/^ » ' N/A N/A 

Yes Yes j N/A Yes Ves 



Y(^s Yes Yes Ves 




Nt> Yes ^/A f Y(^s Vanes t*r<;tn 

project to ()ro)ect. 

No 'N/A -Not i:iear Not clear Not Cleat 
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J minority ^luJent.s ^have ^\ coiiliniuag deed luT ^Ir^ve 1 opmenr a i rMiv.rcvu;h 

^ st^rvices, the tegislalvve Analyst lii^s coifvliulr^l that, ''lev^* i '>pnuM!L j I 

i>iUct*ach progi'cjms' . . . are the sole respuii;;^ i b i 1 1 1 v ot ihc K-l^ si^Ki^w'^ni > /* 
ami the services *\:.)n be providr-^vl niojjr c* t i f.M;t ivr Iv .uu^ ,ji 1^)\xcm ^ ii ^ 

thf^ K-12 8y!^l'em tcikft^ the in *io i iijj^ . " Ai<. ojrd i ! v , j( >vm-i r<M orti- 

memled 'tha t State funds budjj;ettHi to support MESA be l r.mbtei rrd'^l r^MU tJu^ 
po^stseconcUuy iiiKt i tu't,ions l o the State Dc^partn^c^t ot t«huM I i on wj l ii a 
process implc^iueuted at some LKer date tor ttansterVmg State nmds t^i 
* -the Ear ly "t)ut reach Program t rom t he .Ua ivJf rs i.iy ' t o the Stale Department « 
of Education. 

The , Pos ts^conda ry fcduca 1 1 on Commi ss ion , i n its report ' ent rt Ljed l;.^|wa I 

Educ«3Lt^otia I Opportunity ^1}. ^-^ijL/^LO^^i^ '^^^li^.^'i^ ^Al"^^ ** ^JiA 

concluded tl/at thie\ma j or priority in the State effort during the !iext 
live years should bext'o strengthen the basic co 1 1 ege-prepara to;:*y currictx- 
1 um ... at California's junior S(ft\ senior liigh schov.vls." In contrast^ 
to the Legislative Analyst's t)tlice» however, the Commission cotfcluded 
that "this ettort must involve cooperation among secondary and post- 
> secondary educators, parents, and local school boards/' The probliMii ot 

enhancing educational opportunities tor r«>w-income and ethnic minorfly 
f ' students IS a problem shared by secondary and pos tsecondary inst i tut ions » 

which neither institution can solve independently. While the current 
J structure ot the developmental outreach progr^ims recfuires only passive 

^--^ involvement by the secondary schools, the placement ot total responsi- 

bility for these programs within the segment will findes i rah ly I imi t 

involvement by c/:>llege and'universi ty st'aft. A new framework for dt*velop~ 
mental outi'each emphasizing active, cooperative efforts by botti ST'con- 
dary and post^setondary .staff, and including curricular improvement at 
the secondary school site, shoAld be developect and implemented state- 
wide. Models for this new fralnework might include the College A^ore 
Curriculum at Phineas Banning High Schoo-1 in the Los Angeles Unified 



^ School District, the Cooperative College Preparatory Program in th 

ilakland Unified Scl 
Schoo I m San Di ego . 



e 

ilakland Unified Schoo'l District T and Project A\^1D at CLriremont High 
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1 . Wha t I ^ the most efficient and et tect ive method to provide in form ant ion 
service s to ethnic^ minority and low-income secondary sohoo 1 students? 
These services should involve active and coordinated efforts by secondary 
and pos tsecondary educators, working through regional intersegmental 
organizations wherever possible. 

Informational outreach services, which generally include academic and 
career advising, admissions anc^ financial aid counseling, campus tours 
and information dissemination, aye desigqed to provide information 
eitHer about pos tsecondary alternatives generally or about a specitic 
college m order to facilrtate recruitment into that coUege. All 
public four-year colleges employ staff to provide these services at the 
secondary schools throughout the State with large ethnic minority enroll- 
ments . In addition , during the past four years , the State has funded 
five experimental interipst i tut ion^l projects through the Cal-SOAP 
Program, to test the feasibility of forma 1 'cooperat ive efforts by collJ^ges 
and secondary schools in the provision of infoVmation outreach services. 
Through the enabling legislation for Cal-SOAP, the Leg i s la ture dec 1 a red 
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stuilc*nl.s sfu)uhl lake llic laim oi uilc' r i iii> t. 1 1 u l lona 1 iMri^t.un::^ '>ixjni/^<I 
rr*gionally l-O reduce* dup I iral i on o( 1 iisti lul \ t,)U.) 1 I to t t: .x«4l \. tndcM.U 
». on t u'i^ n)n . " cun eul' , the p rr*])oiu1^ ram. e o i i n 1 m 1 ma I 1 ona I - mi t riMr h 
srrviVrs arr pr«"^Vi <i(*d throuRh 1 ris 1. 1 1 ur lona I ralhc^r rh;tii i n t r r ui:> t ; t ii- 
t lonai t*t i'ort. s . 

rh«* Legi.*^ lal ive Analyst'^ Ottice, m its report on b)H I^ndxc't , 

has (.ouL ludrd llial **tlv*t'c^* is couii iderah 1 e dup^licalion among the* ihrrc; 
b^r^menls'' in terms of - their informational outreach programs" and iJiat 
( oope;.a t ion .imong i-ns 1 1 tut i ona I efforts m informational outrearh ks, 
inhibited because some ^campu^Jes have placed primary emphas i jipon re- 
-cruilment of ethAic minority students 1 nto .tha t campus . The Legislative 
Analyst has therefore' revconunended that the goal of informational out- 
leach shonld be "to increase the enrvillment underre|)reseni ed btudenlA 
in [)05i t seconda ry iHstitutU)ns generally > instead of at mdividna] mstitu-- 
tiouH and campuses," Moreover, m orcler to prcjmotc^ **lhe eff icient use 
of- resources , post secondary outreach programs should be organi/ed >ind 
tunded on an 1 ntersegmenta 1 >bas 1 s > rather than by ind,ividual segments 
at. t mg a lone . " ^ * 

While most of the duplication in informational Outreach etiorts has been 
eliminated during the past three years, the other conclusions and recom- 
mendation's presented by'the Legislative Analyst are consistent in phil-* 
osophy with o6nclusions and recommendations presented -previ ous ly by the 
C'ommis^iion. For example, in Ei^ual Educational Opportunity Mn t^alifornia 
Pos t seconda ry Educat ion: Part lV» the Commission concluded that: 

thidesirable competition is increasii^g among college outreach 
programs working on the eleventh and twelfth grade levels to 
identify and recruit minority students to specific institu- 
tions and campuses. This competition stems at least partially 
from staff pe rcept ion tha t program success will be j udged 
primarily by increases in q specific campus enrollment ot 
tacget students. Such competition is not beneficial to the 
students and wastes limited State resources. It can be dis- 
couraged by holding outreach programs accoimx able only for the 
number of target students recrui^ted into pos t^seconda ry e<luca~ 
tion generally. In opfier to improve coordination of the 
college outreach programs, the successful componeots of the 
four-year pilot California Student Oppartuuity and Access 
Program (Cal-SOAP) should be replitated throughout the State 
. . , . In addition, each of the segments should allocate 
funds m support of these coordinated , intersegmental efforts , 
as the University of California Systemwid^ Office has been 
iloing the past three years, and should give priority to fund- 
ing those projects with a demonstrated commitment to interseg^ 
menta 1 coordina t ton . 



The Commission has consistently argued for the development of regional 
intersegmental cooperative efforts m outreach. The success ot regional 
outreach efforts, as suggested by the Cal-SOAP models is predicated upon 
major elements: (1) the ability and willingness of all segments to 
^ • commit resources to intersegmental efforts, and {2) the es^abl isliment of 
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.1 mechanism tor jJiovernance ol ihr tegioiial elIv>iL. Tliese two eh-mmt::. 
t^nsare that, cooperat. ion among i*h,s 1 1 tut ioeis is achieved a,s each in^'li-* 
tut ion shares vn the maintenance and decision making ol the out t each 
etfoit in the tegioR. To en^re regional cooperation, all segment:; wm^l 
ma mta m some resourceB tor outreach services which can be committed to 
intersegmental efforts. Further, the regional ettorts should br devrh;)ped 
m a manner wluch ensures that participating ins t it ut i;)tKS shar(^^in ttie 
<level i)pment and imp lemetitat ion ot outrecuh ettj^rts .ks they .ut^ Lv>gni7ant 
ol the unique needs in the region, the various strategies to .iddress 
. those needs, and the expertrse.to deliver qua|ity services to local 
students. . ^ 

/ . • 

L Shou]d the State continue 1 1^ 13 -year comm itment to provide t in anc ia J 
^ assi stan ce and compreheus ive academic . s upport toy students' from Ipj^ 
income or disadvantaged e duca tional backg rounds who do not iiieet the 
reg ulat; admiss ions ^ requirements at. public^ tour-^year col leges bju t who 
have demonstrated - po tent ia 1 to succeed academica 1 ly ? While this commit- 
ment, should be continued, cons ide^ra t'ion should be given to the identifica- 
tion of a possible more effective and efficient strategy to n'hieve this 
objective: 

The Educational Opportunity Program at the California State University, 
as (Established by the Legislature in 4969, has primarily served those 
students who do not meet regular-^ admissibn requirements, admitting 
approximately 6,000 new students annually to the State University as 
treslumen or transfer students and providing support services for over . 
17,000 continuing students. Funding for this • program * in the current 
year is approximately $14 mi 1 1 ion provid ing students with a, continuum 
of services l>eginning with, recruitment through admissions, orientl^tion, 
summer programs, financial assistance,^ and a heavy emphasis on tutoring 
.Hul coanse 1 ing , ' 

Evaluations of comprehensive programs like -the State University EOP , 
which serve ' economically and educatio«ttally disadvantaged students, are 
complicated by ^he difficulty in determining- proper comparison groups to 
assess relative program success. With this caution in mind, available 
,data indicate that approximately 13 percent of the EOP students receive 
J baccalaureate degree within. 6 ye\ars of their enrollment as freshmen. 
(Approximately 40. percent of all sUidents at the CSU receive a de^gree 
within 6 years. Data are not ' available to compare, EOP students with 
non-EOP students with similar income and ethnic backgroilnds . ) Last 
year, in its 1 982-83 Budget Report on Equal Educational Opportunity 
Programs , the Commission recommended continued funding for the State 
University' s Educational Opportunity Program, while also recommending a 
comprehensive outside evaluation of the program. 

The Legislative Analyst has recommended that the CSU's EOP and SAA , 
programs be combined into a single program with two Components--out reach 
and support services. The rationale for the consolidation of these two . 
|j)rograms is (1) increased ^ effectiveness of the outreach and Support 
services effort by increasing the number of st;udents served, and 
reduction of administrative costs associated with the maintenance ot 
separate programs." While agreeing wrth the; Legislative Analyst about 
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I he les I rah il I t y ot increasing the r ^ I ect \vtMU*ss ot the fvxistniw: ♦•ul~ 
rr*aCh and support Service elt.urts, decisi0fu> ahuut. ttie slruilutt^ ind 
• > rg.uuza t ion- o r the uSU Educational (^portunity Program should lollow 
discussions about (1.) the continuing State conumtmenl lo ass^^L pt^^pii- 
[ I t)m low*" income or drsadvaill aged educational 1 bacKgruuiiids whi> d*.^ not meet 
legnlar admissions rei^u i remen t s to enroll in lour-vear msliMitious juvI 
(ymplete l>acca 1 aurea te programs, (I) the most effective 'itiategy to 
implement this conuni tment , []) whether the CSIJ KdiYational (>|)[>or tun i tv 
Program should continue to , focus on exception admits, and { -\ ) ttie b'vei 
ot graduation expected ot this group of students. 

What'is,||he most ef ficien t and eff ect ive method lo prov ide /ieve lopment a 1 
and 1 nf orma 1 1 ona I sej;vices to ethtn^ "^^^^^XJU^^ l ow- in come Commuji j^^ty " 

collj^jje stiident_s witji tjve potent la 1 ot ^^oiiip let u)g a b^co<^laureii te de_g^ree , 
^^1 ^ larg er proportion ojt these stu dents trans fer U; If ^^liLlX?^ 

1 ns t i^u^tj^ons . There have been relatively few cooperative efforts in this 
area by the pos tseconda ry institutions, and consecjuent ly n%'e do not know' 
the most efficient and effective method to provide these services. 

\\pproxim3 te-ly 85 percent of the Chicanos/Lat inos and Blacks enrolled m 
California's pos tseconda ry education attend the California Community 
Colleges. Many never complete a certificate or terminal 'degree program 
a[ui only a relatively small proportion ultimately transfer to tour-yeir 
colleges or universities and complete a baccalaureate program. Despite 
the expl icit State goal of increasing the number of ethnic minorities 
who gradua te " f rom public four-year* col leges , only a small share of 
existing equal educational opportunity efforts have been devoted to 
encouraging and facilitating transfer. The only State-funded effort 
with the transfer process as its primary focus is the California Commun- 

^ity Colleges, Student Affirmative Action Transition Program, and the 
funding for this program terminates in June 1983. 

In its report ent it led Equa 1 Educational Opportuni ty i n Ca^i_i f^c)£n!ia 
Posts econda ry Edikcation : Pa r t IV, "the Commission recommended: 

In order to improve the transfer opportunities from Commutiity 
College to four-year ins tri tut ions o f under repr-esenj^ed students 
with the pQtential of completing a baccalaureate program, 
t rans 1 1 lan to a bacca 1 aurea te awa rding ins t i tut i on should he 
established as one of the ma j onr goa Is ^oT the Ca 1 1 fo r/ia Commu- 
^ nity Colleges and the Community Col lege Extended Opportunity 
Programs and Serv:j.ces (EOPS), with substantial coordination of 
both institutional and existing EOPS funding (oH personnel and 
services to^achieve this go^l. In addition, the Legislature 
and the segments should revi^^ the relevant statutes and 
regulations to remove barrier^^^ transition from otie program 
to another and to assure greaWlr program compa talM 1 i ty between 
the Extended Opportunity Programs and Services of the Commuuity 
Colleges and the Educa t iona 1 ^Oppoftuni t y Program of the Cali- 
fornia State University. ''^ 

V 

During the past year, the Los ,Augeies Commututy College District has 
uuliated Project Asset ii\ ordeir .,to improve student retention and in- , 
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crease t rans teiy ra Lrs iq ton t -yt-a r ^ iiii 1 1 Lu c i v)tis . riuouj^hoHl 
smaller- scale efforts art^ being i ni^ latcd '(Hi many Ov)mmuiu Iv Cv>rie>{r 
campuses. While the emph|isjLS on transfer fiom two- to fourryear instt- 
Uaiions has be<Mi growing there is much whicli remains Il» ^be avCom[>- 
' .lished. However, for transition activities to l^e ^enhanced . jofait re- \ 
spoilt; ib I I'l ly must be, assumed by the- two- and the r,'our-year sexm<ti^i«'> 
The University and the :Stale Universi t y should become * ac^t ive partici- 
pants by providing resource'^ and personnel to cooperate with the c'ommunilv 
Colleges m addressing thi.^ significant issue, ^ , 

y s . 

^. Vvliat IS the most e fficient and effective met hod to retaiu tt:.hil:^^^; "^^liE^'IiVJi^ 
stTulents in ba ccalaureate programs? \^ile available data are^ limited, 
di scip line-spec ifti.c tutoring , advising , and counsel mg services appear 
t\) be mor^ successful in retai^ning college students.. Hhile i wide 
variety of support services are necessary, ta^rulty members tend to work 
more directly* with Students enrolled' in their bourses, placing their 
emphasis on academic achievement rather tha^i remediation, and student 
study groups organised by discipline tend to encourage achievement by 
combining friendship with schola rship . 

All public colleges and universities maintain tutoring, advising, and 
counseUng services fo»r students enrolled at the institution. In addition, 
large scales special support service efforts are provided tor low»»income 
anti etfinic ^minority students , through the educational opportunity and' 
student affiniUtive action programs. The University and the i^tate 
University nave both developed good data management sysl^^ms to* provide* 
information \about the clients served through these spe< lal programs. 
The primary Viifficulty in analyzing these data is the lack of similat 
mformaj^ion fiibout the clients served through the regular support service 
programs, and, therefore, the in^lbility to make comparisons with the 
general univefsity community. 

Despite these \ limitations m the data, available information '>ug^tssii^; 
that discipline-specific support services' involving faculty more directly 
with students npp'ears to h^ve a posiJLive impa^^t on student retention. 
These discipline-specific programs also seem to be more successtul th;an 
general programs in creating an ^^achievement "-oriented r.>ther than a 
'^remediaf-oriei^ted* environment , in which peer pressure is- deve 1 oped, r t.> 
encourage good academic work. ^Models of such programs include the 
Minority Engineering Program at California State University. Narthridguj, 
and the undergraduate Professional Development Program at the Ilnivf^rsity 
of^ California, B(irkeley.. The former program was selected tor replication 
throughout the State with funding through Governor Browti's Investment in 
People Program, starting in Fall 1^82. l^he latter program has qperatetl 
through funds from- private fotfnd^tions, faculty donations, and the 
^ federal government. The federal fmiding tor this program will tt>rmifKjte 
m Summer 1983. Two other specific types ot support t-f fort s--the summer- 
bridge atfd math/science workshops-^alsQ seem to have b<to^ partiCMlaily 
effective in retainin'fe ethnic minority arftl low- income ^ Htunfent s lu^s^pite 
the evidence of success in these areas, the prepontie ranee ol" State lunds 
are alho^ated for general support service etforts tor whtoti onlV iimit«"<i 
tiata and ai^^l^rsis re -ava i lab le to assess ttieir 4;! ten ivt-ness. 
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Sev^^nleeii ri^ijor ^programs in C.i 1 i t o rrn vi ~ mi 10ri^-*83 .ire <lesiv>ne'l lo • 
, provide uuU^;^t^c*t4> xM^i supportive services tor low--iucome arM t*iii!nc 

nuw^H^'ity sLudent.s, wiih curf ent- ^.tund ing .ipp.ruxiiiiately $.52,5 niilliMi ot 
-"tState f uiids', ' $ 10 . 7 million of feder.iT'i^-iuis , dod S 3 . !5 nullum slu-" 
Went lee revenues . ( These funding leve L^' do a^5Tr"~n:ficiudt** the 1 1 luin^: 1 j 1 
jissistancc component:^ of the educational 6p[jortunity progr:iTip^^j_ Ai>prux'- 
Innately one^fourth of these funds^is used in developmental ouLreacMi 
licttvi t ies ,• *one-ba 1 f is expended through the comprehensive educationa 1 
opportunity programs in the three public pos tseconda ry segments, an<i 
one-'Sixth is used for retention efforts at the pos tsecondary institu- 
tions. The smallest proportiorl is allocated to informational outreach 
'Services. i& ' ^ . v,. * ^-^ ^ 



During the past three years, .an rncreas i ng' pro^port ion of Hispanic, 
Black, and Filipino high school graduates h*ave enrolled m college, 
which provides some indica t.io^n that the ex ist ing col lege outreach 
programs haveibeen successful. To illustrate, from 1979 to 1^1, there 
was a 2.9 percent increase in the number of Hispanic students who 
graduated from publ ic| Cali fornia high schools. Dui*ing the same period, 
there was a 17.3 jperqtnt increase in the number of ^ispanlc'^ f i rs t-*t nji^ 
freshmen (19 years o^ age and up^der) who enrolled in pub.lic pos^tsecond- 
ary institutions, with/a 4.0 percent increase in fhe 'Univers i ty o^S 
California, a 16.5 percent increase in tht^ State University, and an 
18 , 3" .percent increase in the * Community Colljeges. Fo^r Black students.^ 
/there was an 11.4 percent decrease in the ntimbe.r of hi^h school graduates 
from 1979 to 1981. During the same tinie period, however, the number of 
Black first-time freshmen (19 years of^age ari^ u^der) who enrolled m 
the University of Californici increased^ by ' 14 . 0 pe rcent and in the Stvite 
University by 3.3 percent. 'There was a 7.6 percent decrease in Wie 
number of Blacks enrolling in the California Commtinity Colleges, with a 
5.4 percent decrease of Black enrollments in public -pjDStsecondary 
ins t i tut ions general ly . These da ta , as summa r ized on Table 7 , p rovide 
some evidence that the existing outreach programs have been successful- 
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Available data on college and university enrollme^nt^ ar>^ graduation' 
rates t>y ethnic minority students Iqdicate mixed succes'/, in increasing 
the numbers wbio a^re retained through, undergraduate programs and receive 
a bacca laureate "d^ree-. For Hispanic studefnts there. has been a moderate 
increase in the niunbe:^ and proportion enrolled in each of the three 
public segments during' past sixL^ ye'ars . * The re has been a similar 
increase in the number and" proportion of Hispanic students receiving 
bachelor' s and master ' s degre^^N^uring- the past five years . In con- 
trast, for Black students there ha§ .t)een a slight decrease m the pro- 
portion and a slight irxcrease in the number enrolled in each of th^ 
public segments during the past six years Among degree recipients, 
there has been an increase in the* number ai^d proport ion of Blacks 
receiving 'baccalaureate degre,es from the Stat^ University. However, 
among mas-ter ' s degree recipients at the State University, and bachelor's 
and master ' s djigree recipients at the University of. California , there 
has, been-a decrease from 1976-77 to the present. In short, a deci^easing^ 
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TABLE ^ Changing Distributions -iD-^t' Graduates of Publrc 

.California Hi^h Schoo I a*', a-nd F'l rkt -ti me Freishmen , 
19 and under'" in Public Post^e(;o-ndary In^t itut ions; 
■ ■ bg Etlmicity/ 19 79 and 1981 ■ , . ' ' • 
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■II ]}{ SCHOOL «:RADi:Ans *^ 



FIRST-rfME FRJESUMEK 

^^^XRs^ ry • alifornia 
:a\: in ^ 

' Change . W8l 

^ fall 198 1 

V ^:hjnHLV 197') Cp I')3l 
. CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



?*.aL 198 L f 

'* Change, V^JO to 198K 
; Ch^inijCy. 19 79 .co cL96'l 



FIRST- riME FRJESHMENi PUBLIC 
'PO^TSECONOART INSTITUTIONS 

l< . . ■ 
V FjU 1979 

Xali 1981 ' 
« :hanse> iO'^^'^t^. 1981 



1 1 ,^48 
15. N9 



+ -47L 
^ 21 .^X 



U29A 



" ^,832 
^.895 



8,328 
^ 9.J93 

^1,065 



-2 . oAm 



' 1,535 
1.586 



3 7 . 0 1 M 
m.o98 ^ t 

-^A,o84'\ ': 



V;883 
2 . L'Xm 

*• yi'i 

lb. 5^ 



12,AL»8 
11,^71 

- 967 

- 7.b^ 



U,679 
13,385 

- 794 



1^:934 

oo5 



'2,73)1 

+ 18.3: 



17.831 
20.914 

1 7 . 3^5 



3>O09 

^ ^ 668 

^ • 28.5'! 



232 

o3 .^^i 



]77 
-95 

118 
.3r. 2^ 



1.^.3 
1 .365 

3r. i^o- 



2.082 
2.S21 

:39 

\ -i5.5?> 



i "4 . 3^7 
^4o5 , 370 

~ S,977 

- 5 a 



I2,<t>:u 

s . 



U.009 

t4 , :o0 " t 

- 2,351 



80.9*\} ; 

'2,4QSk^^ 




105 ,^30 
' o,;38 



" :h.i.i\^e. 1<'T9 CO 1981 

'.OTE' J.icj tijjj, Amcric.in. indun, students i^pre not iQclude;d because )f several inaccuracies in these iat.i 
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fiijir^ber ot Black stucJt*aLs have ^rjdiMled 1 rvMii 1 il <> rtn ,i * s pulu i\ v<»lie^rs 
and iverv; t 1 es during the past live vears,' df^spite thi* l.jixf-* stale 
(_M.|iral edlicat luria L oppoi-tumty cttocls al each v>t thcvje uk3 l a i ui U'U:, . 



SAib^tant la^L. progress has been made during the pasts^hree vears in 



WW 



proving l1\e' >{eneral management o( ihe several eqna I tMku atioua! <>|>p<>r- 
innAty pj^j^rams. Almost '^\\ proj^rams now include a coiuprehenb. i ve data 
. managemer™ jC^qmponent , so that information \s routinely gathcreil and 
fCp'ortc^d abo\a the oumbes: and character 1 1> t i c^; of' the cluMits served, 
the servicei5 provid<^d, and the impact x)t these ^services. The major ex- 
ceptions tfO the general progresT^ in tins area, are,(l) tlie Community 
•'College Extended Opportunity Pnigvams and ,Seirvices^ tEOl^S ) and, (2), the 
.JJniversity of GiiliJtQrnja Immediate Outreach \jnd Academic: Enhanc^-ment 
' Progu^i^s . " • - .. - ' " ^ 

Mo^ U 3 t^:ite-" funded , put reach e^^fo rta . by ,pos t secorida ry ' i ns 1 1 tut ions con- 
tinue lo'emphasi^e ypper;itions*^'by Individual institutions, rather. tl\an 
r^X'plicit"' cooperative ► ihc^rin^.tltution'dili' re Uit ionships with repres^e^ta-^ 
.t*)ve^t tnom othier colleges unive-rs it iefi ija- the surrounding regx'^n. 

The' majoY- exceptiofy? to 'the* ge|^era lization are tUe institutions which 
participate in ' Cdl-SOAftTCwhich by-, law , involves coopej;^ t ive , interseg-- 
mental operatioi^s) and to^ a 4e^ser ext^eht, the Core Student Attirmative 
Action. Pt-ogxam at the Calf £orhia State Un^.iv^rs i ty, 'WK^A^ and the Community 

College S^J:ydent Af ft rmaCive Act ion ^rans iti\>n Program,- ' . ^ 

■ ' ' • ' .- 

'Ttire'e State-fur]deU ^rog-rams are adminis t^reti so that program funds are 
t1istrib\Ucd to the~ campuses , through a^ process which recognizes and 
rewards- ins t'ifut ional ef f e(!:ti veaesfe in achieving the object\ves^\>U^ the 
^ program. These, prpgrams Cai-SOAt? . and Core Student* AififmaCive 

k$X\on^^P^ t^e State University, which Evoth (*piploy ah annual- compLet:ion 
graajt '-review prc^^ess, ■and the Demons tra^ywa Project in R^gditfg and 
Mathematics, adminis^.Jtered by 'the State/'l^epa^Ctnent of Education, which 
requires periodic "evkl^uation- o.f^ tfce'pcpjects J|ui the elimination of the^ 
V .Legist cost^e^f fee t ive . _ The prepo^deTanc^*, oT ,S^t6 funds are al lxjcated 
J^^io programs which do not place aprimai;y emphai^fi^^upon project effective- 
ness in th6.^dlstributioni>f the funds to the c^^mpu&^s . 

An N:)uta,t^[|ff eVaiuaCiba oF the^; MESA program has b*!*en completed by the 
Center, 'ft:>r ..thf' Study of Evatyation a-t UCLA 'The Center concluded that 
j^^^the dfe^i^-.P-rpgrafn is wel t'^implefnented; with a Coheref\t set oi^ component 
set:vicesJ> in \place that reach' targeted students Further , ,t!)be , MESA 
D^rogratn j^fe^P^*^^^^^^^ effective by cobjf^ina tors ^ advisorVy^ patients, 
^'^^^^^^i^^^^^ XJjiese perceptions are biHraeaout by dat^ on al*ademic 
petpp^^ ttiAt MESA students form signif i<?antJj.y htgj[ier. 

thah * students of -Jihe . same ethnic. backg'tx>unw nationwide and'than other 
.uoUieg^'-^-preparatory students in jttiei r own schoo Is . " , - 

* - ■ s 

\ final evaiuatio!) '6f the Cal-SOAP ptogranuhos been compltited, by the 
T^osts^etohdary Education Commission, with the 'conclusion!' p^resented that 
''three year-s of rfxper tmentat lori. by 'Cal-SOAP. have demohs^trated that 
subs tant^ial ben^5f its ^^^ult *f rom interins titutional coordination of 
outreach serv^pV^^^^^^thi^ dupl i cat ion of/ effort by 'colleges ,is ^eduo^d, 
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Mill t lu* ,s^rvice^ ^roviJed to students Jtr (Miharu ed '» TIk^ rommisr^ioa / 
has thetef obe' recoij)ii)endetf ■ that, j new CjI-SOAP program be es l.il) 1 Lslied . i n \ 
•^)uauneL- 198h, vith 4 tiarrower- range ot projects embodying vritii:al 
Ifatures ot the existing mter uis tx tut lor^al efforts. iThis rec v>u\mentia - 
^ tioii IS mcLuded io SB 80y , as introduced by Senator Hat t ui March 

lV8j.) Th^y proposed new'program would replace the exit>tiu>i; pi,^'K^ i'»» 
f whichxvyill terminate 'on June ^JO , 108'^. 

8. The L<^gislature has directed the Postsecondary Educatipn Cortmvvss r^^in to 

> evaluate the Core Student^At f irmat ive Action Prg^aiii at the State Uni-' 

versvty. In d review of Core published m Jaqua ry 19B3 , the Commission 

concluded that "almost all of the 19 State University campuses have 

mi^de progress- in implementing .the Core Program .... The outreach 

.component of the Core' Program has been positively ^received by high* 

. school counselors and staft, who regard the Core staff as. reliable, 

wel 1 ~ t ra ined , and effective. Available data iJidicate that incre^^ismg 

.numbers o^f minority stifdents from^ secondary schools served -^by the (^)re 

Prv>gram are enYolling in college!'" THe Commission also concluded that 

the outreach programs an most State University campuses need to be 

yCooni ma ted mor-e' ©effectively and -that many campuses have nox succeeded 

,in establishing- inte rsegmeqita 1 outreach efforts. Atonal comprehe-tis ive 

evaluation of the Core Program will be complei:ed- by the Commission 

prior t-^ legislative ^review of the 198A-85 Budget v 

\ , ■ . . . 

9 - The Legislature has maintained an inconsistent poli.cy on th^' evaluat ion ^ 
* of equal edticatiqnal opportunity programs. WhiJ.e directing that" an 

outside evaluation be compl«rt/^d of tiie MESA / Cal-rSOAP , and ,Core Student 
/ ^' » Affirmative Action (CSU) programs, the "^Cegis lature has delegated the 
responsibility for evalti^a^ting the University of California's programs 
to the University systemwide office. Prior to 1977, the Legislature 
requested an outside^' evaluation of the Statie Uni vers i ty ' s Educa t iona 1 
Opportunity Program ahd the Com»\uaity Colleges' Extended Opportunity 
> , V Programs and Services (EOPS). 'However, suYCe'"that datt?, the evaluation 

- respionsiJbili ties have bgen» (lelegated to the systemwide* administrative 

off icesS/a'nd 'ao* comprehensive^review'^fi^ been attempted to assess the 
• ' , e f f e:c t iv^ness o^f eith«r/proj^fM this policy, there is 

uneven' l^now ledge "vo^ut. the ^erff^iih^ons 'and effectiveness of several n 
pv , 4)^ . ^U^uai educational; ipji^yfct^Iinit^ p^ogra»^^ 

10. ^During 'e^ach of the Y^ast Trfeo years, the University ot California System- 
wide Of f ice haSf'iJjPub lis^bied data demoni^trat mg the impact of the ^^Early 
Optreach P^aj^iM^ which Serves approximately 17, ODD secondary school tf 
students annUftfiS^j/*. The objective of this program is to increase the 
number of t^irg^'t studjents who achieve eligib\^l|ty for, admission to 
publ4.c" four-yea*)?" colleges . Data provided by the Systemwide Office 
indicate that 37.5 percenit of the 1,0^5 e'arly outreach participants 
graduating, in .^une 1981 were eligible for thie University, with 22 
percent of the part^ i cipants actually enrolling in the Univer>sity. The 
.Jata for the following year indixate that* 27. '2 percent of tht^ 2,3fa5 
.earl)^ 'out;reach participants we^^e eli^bj^e for the Universjtty, with lb. 8 
perce.nt actually enrolling tn, the* Unive'fcsity . Systemwide, 73. b percent 
^ of thp early^ outreach j|a rt i cipant$ graduating with the class oft,4982 ^ 
- enrolled j.a>^ a' public post9ecoa^lar.V irts ti tutior^., (For comparat ive 
purposes, approximately 60 perce^nt of a 11 "h.;^gh <sci\ool graduates enroll 
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111 puN t^<^>t. iMuLi t y iM^ t- 1 t ut VOU5 . ) Tht^te \ t oiii..itJtM ab 1 e Jii?[:aril;: .nnuUi:; 

Llie L.impusrs in tluMi University eligibility t\ite rf<)ni the v|j:».s .^r. 

r)KJ, Willi J high ot *(->o . ^ percer)t ..it. Santa Cniz l>) i l'>w r>i I f> . > peMrrnl 
M Davis. ' ^ . . - 

1 1 riie AiJiilemit linrichnient l*rogram of the biiiveisilv .>l Lalilvtinij \^<\s j ' 
pilot program iriitiated lour years ago to estabh.:>h Vl'lESA- 1 i kr^'* i)to)e(ts 
involving University faculty working iiirect/.y wiih Meconda ry ^ s^. hool 
students. As reported last year by the Commissions the University has 
thus far tiot completed a comprehensive evaluation to i^eritiry what was 
le^jrned from this experimental effort. Moreover, during the past year, 
the Systemvide Administration has not gathered the impart data necessary 
tor such an evaluation from three of the four campuses whirli have A£P 
projects. 

iJ. The Commiii^ity College Extended Opportunity Programs and SeiVices is the 
1 a rges t Sta'te*" funded program des igned to id^nt i^y and re'ta in low- 
income, educationally^ disadvantaged students in pes tsecondary educa- 
tion. During the past year, the program served approximately 68,000 
students, 'with an average expejiditure of $360 per student r During 
19B0-81, an EOPS Evaluation Study Group was established to update 
existing evaluation procedures. through .the development and recommenda- 
tion of long-range evaluation strategies for EOPS in the ll^80s. While 
the Chancellor's Office staff is workijnrg to implement many of these 
recommendations, and wh^ile some information is now available about the 
grade point average of EOPS^ s tudents , the general data necessary to 
- asse^ss the relative success of this program are not available. 

13, During the pAst 12 years, the^ Educational Opportunity Program at the 
California State University has played an important role m providing 
access and support at baccalaureate awardinj^ ' institutions for low- 
income and ethnic minority students who do not meet regular admissions 
s tanda rds' but .who are ^considered to have the ^potent la 1 to succeed at an 
academic institption. During 1980"81, more ttia^i 6 , 200 'lov-- income and 
ethnic minority students enrolled i-n the State Univers i ty- as EOP students, 
with approximately 70 percent of ^ them not eligible un.der the regular 
admissions requirements. Approximately 52 percent of t+ie Black stu^ 
dents and 31 percent of the Chicano s tud^fnts enrol led in the State 
Univers itiy are EOP students. Less than 4 percent of the new EOP en-- 
rollees m fall 1980 were academically disqua]*i f ied after t|^ first 
year, of study. During 1980-81, the State University graduatei^OS EOP 
students , with 147 of these students completing their studies ip Bus i - 
ness Management. 'Two important t rends , during the past few years in the 
EOP program at the State University are (1) a dec re asking number of 
students be,ing servf^d through the program, and (2) a decreasing numb^t 
of EOP students graduating from the University (forf example; the number 
ot graduates, decreased- from 848 in 1979-80 to If^ dur mg 1980-8 1) . 
Chanceflor^s Office staff has speculatdi that tJne lack of available 
financial assistance (primarily federal funds) has affected the iMiroU- 
inent of EOP students*. Preliminary figures for 1^2-83 sh<^nv an mcroase 
in enrollment, vhich may be related to the incr^sed availability of 
ledera I . f unds during the same period. 
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hhe r^j-o t>ss loiia I Oeve lo[un(::nl P^rogiMin ( PDl' » a[ Vhr I'li i vf*r s 1 1 y 
forma, Berkeley, is a non-state fundeti etfort which, h.1*s havL si,<uiii-. 
lanl imp,nct li\ working with ethnic minority atul women - s indent r> . [Tie 
undtifrgradua t^ compotieut of this program curtently ptovides vaiious 
^iervices to approximately^ 200 under gra.dua Ci^s Jt Berkeley who jre en- 
rtill^d u\ any ot 1^ fiuU hema t ic:> > i>i lence and Knglish rouiS(»:>- Now ni 
Ktti t'l'tth year operation, available ilata indicate that PDF students 
h<jve cons istet).t ly out performed their uon-POP minority count^rp.irto m 
each of the project's target courses. Moreover, in many of these 
cotit^ets,, the aveVage grade of POP students bav^e been equal to ur higher 
than that o£ their nOn-mxnority - clas^m^ites . . While the program has 
helped to^.improve the acade'mic performance of the part ic ipat mgt stu-- 
dents, it 'has also' been successful, in keeping students? in the Univer*- 
sity. Ava'ilable data indicate that the proportion of PDP students 
complet;ing four and seven academic terms is higher tli'arl that among both 
tlieir minority and their non-minori ty cla:^mates'. Because of the 
demonstrated success of the PDP approach*, et forts have been initiated 
to establish similar projects at UCLA, UC San Diego, and CSU San Diego. 
The tunding for this effort has come from four sources: faculty ^otx^ 
tributions, mst i tutionarl contributions, the private sector, and the 
U,S, govermtierft . This last »ourCe of funding wifll end in June. 1^)83. 

The University of California systejuvide o^ffic^ has collected relatively 
com pjc ehensiva da.ta about students served thro\igh the acadeirtic support 
services for minority and low- income students, , The Januciry 1983 report 
from that office, gave emphasis to siimmer tramwHrion programs at the San 
Diego ^nd Berkeley campuses. The San' Die^ program provides sumnier 
instt^iction and pre-entrance counseling to* high risk minority and 
low-income students who^will be erirollvng at the University in the 
tall. Available .data indicate these services, as well as follow-up 
academic assistance and counseling throughout the first year, signiti- 
cantly improve the retention rate of the target stpdents. A report 
from the campus states that "it is important to emphasize the distinc- 
tion between a program that is primarily intended to remediate deficien- 
cies an<i one whose main purpose' is to inte^ate low-income artd minority 
students into the c^impuy. Summer Bridge is not ar remedial program. 
F(^r example; although some students arrive with deficiencies in matti 
skills, others are proficierft . . , . The Summer Bridge Program is 
designed ^to address many issues that affect a student's decision to 
stay at the University, to build a network of peer group support, and 
to make \^he campus a familiar place before the fall qu^^rt^r begins.'^ 
While many four-year colleges have similar summer transition programs, 
these programs are all small-scale effor;ts serving a relatively small 
proportion of the incoming ethnic minprity and low-income students. 
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i(r.i'(.iMMD:;\DA r'iONS . ■ , ' 

- . ■ J • 

I[i ot'lrr to xncrc4^^e substatiHa 1 ly the number ot Vlhnic minoi i,i y si;hicMit.s 
><r.itlucjl\nj^ t r ^MU |>oh I second J ry , mS I I lul I OIKS during, l he next live yciix^, 
priorii.ies in SlaC.e tundxag of outreach and su[)poi\ x i>et v^.e pr<>w;tVuns bhuuld 
t)e tl) improVed academic preparation of et.hnic minoiit\^ ^^tui^eut^> whiU* tlirv 
ire enrolled in secondary school, (2) 'incrifased t-et.ent.ion of mi^uaily stu- 
de;ils enrolling in college, particularly those majorarig m the rt^jthenjvit ics 
^nd science-abased disciplines, and (3) mcreasied transMlion ol minority 
students from two^y^ar to four-year ins ti tut loha , after these students have 
completed their academic objectives at the Cdimnunity Colleges. In working 
toward^ the achievement of these pViorities, particular ,omphasis should -l^e 
placet! upon cooperative vnt er i ns t i t u t lona I elforts vis a means utili;:r'the 
existing 1 imi ted .resources as effectively as ^)0s:iiMe. 

Within this general framework of priorities, the Coiiimi ss ion si a 1 1 recommenda- 
tions tor the P)83''8A Budget are the fql lowing: 

r. 11 t,he ^ Legis lature wishes to augment equal educational op^)ortunity 
budgets., then, the first priority in the allocatiQu of tins funding 
should be for' the operation of the undergraduate component of the Pro- 
fe^.ional Development Program at the University of California at Berkeley 
(which lis losing its federal f.unding in July 1983), and 'the replication 
of this model on other selected four-year campuses. These funds should 
he allocated througn a c'ompetitive process with institutions expectexi to 
provide equal dollar matc*hing. If additional funding is not available, 
the University of California Systemwid^. should give high priority to: 
U) maintaining current funding levels for the Berkeley program, and (2) 
if pASSiblb, replicating the, Bferkeley- program on oy^er University ot 
California campuses by real locating, exi sting StJte dollars provided tor 
programs to improve retention. 

1. Current funding levels should be c'Sntiaued through l983-'t^A for those 
equal educational opportunity programs whicf^ have recently been reviewed 
as successful by an outs'ide evaluation agency. These' programs are (I) 
MESA/MEP,'^ (2) Core Student Affirmative Action in the State LInivers\Ly, 
(j) the Demonstration Projects in Heading and Mathematics, and l^)^ 
Cal-SOAP. 



Current funding levels tor the University of Ca i i f o rnia ' s * Ea r 1 y Uutreach 
Program should be continued through 1983-8^4 . However , since this is the 
only sizable outreach effo1(-t by (;olleges work-mg at the" junior high 
level and s ince , preliminary data provided, by the University indicate 
some progrom success it is imperative that an outside evrrluation ot 
this program'be conducted by non*-Univers ity employees prior lo decisions 
, about the 1984-85 Budget.' 

Current f-undmg levels for the State University* s Educat lona I Oppor- 
tiui^ity Program sliould be continued through 1983-*8A'. ^'Duriiig the next 
nine months, repre^senta 1 1 ves from the State University, working with 
•staff from the Pos tseconda ry Education C(^mmi«^8 ion , the Legislative 
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Aa.ilysl's iHtnc, .)iuJ t hr i\i 1 1 1 o tvii.i Community v!ullegrs, -^tuxil I r?*^ icC 
t^xisiLaR .:^3,wi.fll as nlLernative^ iiCratcgies* to provnle rifuiuj.U i>j':,is- 
U)fu c a.uil comprctietii^iVe acadeinic support, tor sluilents t t ooi ;1 ow- lac.onir o|;. 
■ li 5>itlv^|:nt agoMl educaLiotunl backgroniids who do not meet (,he remilar ,ulmis- 
Mions requirements at pub\ic tour-vear v.olle^ei^ but wtio have demons l^j te<l 
potential to complete bacca 1 ailr^^i t e prugiams. Vlie coiu I ul-^ i *uks and 
recommeml^t ions ot-C^he l;SU Systeinvide fcOF Advi^vjry Comnnltee trHaiied by 
President La Bouuly ol CSEHi» Pomona) should be considered bv thiii a"^ hoc 
committee as^-xt conducts this review. Prior to legislative review ol 
the* 19H4*8S , Budge t / Ih 19 ad hoc committee sihould recommetid an etlective 
and etficxeat strategy to achieve this objective. 

Vhef lack of- avaiiabl^e information about students served through the 
Community Colleges' Extended Opportunity Programs and Services precludes 
t he Commiss loa t rom mak mg recnmmenda t ions about appropr i ate t und mg 
levels tor this program m 198'3*-8A. Ii\ order to provide more dtjtailed 
\atormation about the impact ot the EOPS program, the Chancellor's 
Office should hire an outside evaluator with the respohs ibi 1 ily of 
determining thfl^ proportion of EOPS students who complete degree or 
certificate programs and/or transfer to four-year institut ions , as well 
a:> any other information considered e^sc^ntial in determining the relative 
success ot the EQPS program\ On the basis of si'Jnilar program evaluations, 
It IS estimated that this evaluation will cost $30,000, which the Chancellor's 
Office tihould fund from exist ing^ resources , This evaluation should be 
completed prior to legislative review ot the 198A-85' Budget 

The UniverBity of California and the California St«te University sliould 
he directed to preparf^ pUins (with a timetable for implementation) tor 
consolidating on each campus existing student affirmative action p^^ograms, 
educational opportunity programs, and other appropriate- programs and 
services. This consolidated effort should include two components--out*^ 
reach and rt^'tention. In preparing these plans which should be submitted 
t i) the Legislative Budget Conrniittees by Ff^bruary I, n)8^i , each system- 
wide offic:'e should: - . * 

n. ♦Allow sufficient flexibility i^n tlie implementation 'of the concept so 
that each campus has the ability to adopt a model whif-h is respon^ 
sive to local campus needs » > 

b. Provide for the continuation ol all necessary services provided by 
existing projj^rams, 

* ■ ' . 

c. Restructure the programs based upon an appraisal of tlie effective- 
i\ess of existing services, 

t! . Include a process foV the distribution of program funds which recog- 
nizes and rewards institutional effectiveness m achicHin^ the 
-ob^lectives of the program^ and 

e. Emphasize the active involvement in the operations of, the program by 
seirior admm i s t ra tors and f acu^l ty , with equa 1 educat i ona I oppor- 
t\uiity efforts defined as comprehens i vr» i us 1 1 1 n| i ona 1 t^tforts loor*- 
^ (linating all exist ingcfimpus resources. 
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wf» 1 I .IS Nf<^(>tularv (Miiu .1 1 1 »)n , shouKI br <h r Lr*l t.o wwrk [ \\v • onuni.'.- 

;'.i.)n iix tl\e pr rp/irat n>n ot j plAii lor iirw p<0 u v li i i r'M. i on^ in rNpLii 
fiiii .1 1 J otKJ 1 t>piv>rl Un 1 1 y rttorts whivh will, 

•\ Place expaiuid respoiij> ib i 1 1 1 y Iwr si i tMiKt he^n i ng rt..|l(^^e pff^p.i i; a 
^. v iir i iMila of minor ily m\<\ lo\%-um omr slu«lrnls wiiti I .r^on^Litry • 

schools and the Slatre DepaitnuMit o t jl'Mu^^^^l i v»n , 

b Propo3e» d(fve 1 opmenta 1 outreach ef/(ort^ {lutoriii>^ am! aciileniir 
^Mlh^3ncement ) for s<?coaciary school gtiidi*nts which include the active 
'\ and coordinated ettort.s ot S(?condary and postsecondary educators, 

IMace greater responsibility lor t tu^ jlelivery ot i n hi rmat i ona 1 
outreacli servii^^s on intersegmental et fortes ^\\\ the )4eo)^raph u a \ 
.ueas where they seem most appropriate, 

d. Place expanded and shared res^pons i b 1 1 i ty with tJ)e three public 
segments ot pos tseconda ry education, tor increasing t.he transfer 
opportunities from Coiimuiii Ly Colleges to bacca l<fureate awarding 
institutions tor low-income and -ethnic minority students, and 

e. Propose an eva luation. strategy to be used by the Commission m. the 
X jnnual review of alJ State-funded eciual educational opportunity 

programs' so that contprehens i ve and comparable information is avail- 
able about the operations and ef tect rveness of each program. This 
plan shouhi be prepared prior to legislative review ot the 19Hm-85 
Budget Act , • 
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Suinmdry ol f^xistiny ()ulrtMrt^'^ind 
SupporM Service ProgrMins 



i\.ililornui Comnuiniiy (.:olhHjes t'.xrended (Jpporturuty 

ProgiMm^s and Services ( LOPS') ^ >J 

(\ilitornia Community 'College!>' Studt*nt Attirmalive Action 

anti Extended Opportunities Program afid Services d'OPS) 

TransUioR Projects ' - M 

OalUornia S^tate Department ot Education, Demonstration 

Prcufram^ in Reading and N4athematics 5V 

(.'.alitornia State Department ot Education, Special ^ 
, Protects Dnit . i9 

CdlUornia State Liniversity Core Student 

Attirmative Action Progrmn . M 

Calitornia State University Educational 

Opportunity Program (e6p) ^ 

Calitornia Student Opf5ortunity and Access Program (Cal-SOAP) ^1^) 

. Mathematics, Engineering, Science AchieveiTrefit (MESA) S3 

. Quest tor Engineering, Science and Technology (QUEST) 
A Minority Enginei^ring Program 5f) 

Special Programs for Disadvantaged Students • 'yii 

California Upv^Bpd Bound Projects 58 

Cal'ifornia Talent Search PpfJjects * bl 

* (^aliTori^ia Educational Opportunity Centers ' ivl 

> Calitornia Special Services Jl'or Disadv^^ntaged Students bi) 

liniversity CidliiiDrrrla AcademCc Enrichment Programs ' 

University ot California Academic Support Services ^ 7'! 

University of California , Early Outreach Program 

( Partnership-- Junior High ScHool Component) ^ ''77 
t;>niversity of California Early Outreach Program . 

( Partnership--Senior High School Component) . * M) 

University ot cl;alifornia Immedrate ()utreach Program m3 
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CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES EXTENDED OPPORTLNn Y 
PROCKAMS AND SERVICES lEOPS) 

I'he Extended Opportunity Program .ind Services iKOPS) ot t tu* Cjlit'^r- 
lu.j Community Colleges, est-^blished la 1969, is directed tow.iidllif 
goal of recruiting ^md retaining students handicapped by I anK^i^^g*^* . 
social and economic disadvantages ^and t ac 1 1 1 tat i ng the i r successful 
participation in the educational pursuits ot the college. Eligibil- 
ity criterfa for the EOPS program are primarily economic. Title 
of the Ca f ornia Adminis trativ e Code states that EOPS students 
cannot have a family income greater than $9,999 foe a family of 
four, $8,^999 for a family of three, and $6,999 for a -family of two. 
Eftortc to identirfy EOiPS students concentc^te on students alreadv 
enrolled at the Community Colleges as well as studentjs in the higl\ 
s<.:hools. 

The basic services of the KOPS program are: 

1. Tutoring in academic subjects tor Community College students. 

2. Ac{jdemic and career counseling for Community College students. ^, 

]. Outreach, including direct recruitment, early contact with 
junior high school level students, and special readiness activi- 
ties prior to col leger enrollment . 

M, Special instruction, such in basic skills, study skills, 
language development, translation, library utilization, career 
planning classes, and ethnic studies, 

^) . Cultural enrichment functions, designed to enhance the appreci- 
ation of cultural differences and similarities among studetits 
and college staff. " ^ 

b. i}irect grants, work-study, and/or short-term loans. 



Eundmg" History ' - ' * - 

197^-77 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 __198l-82 

$ll,A84,027 $13,983,157 $17,389,919 $20,472,D92 $23,Ab2,000 $2^,^01,000.- 



Funding Utilization : The Chancellor's Office reports that approxi- 
mately Al percent of total EOPS funds are utilized fot direct 
finaricial ai«d, A9 percent are utilized for educational programs antJ 
support services, and 9 percent are utilized for general management 
services. Within the category of services, 10 percent of total 
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fuiKls lU.iiLZed tor outre^ich, 17 percent I o r wins t rue t x on -uul 

tutoring, 15 percent tor counseljag, ami 9 peircenl lor other ser- 
vices. 

Numbers St^rve.d 

^'^1^"^ L^'^rX" I97a-79 1979-80 ^i^O^Sl 1981-8^ 
'^^0,7 24 A8,679 59,001 . 62,381 ()7V896 "5 7,890 



Kvakiption D&ta ' ' * 

In 19 76, the Evahiation and Training Institute prep^^tefl a report 
entitled "The Study of Exteud(;d Opportunity Programs and Servues" 
which was" prepared to provide "... a comprehensive evaluation ot 
EOPS with conclusions relative to determining the extent of Comnuinity 
Colleges meeting th© objectives ..." specifieij for EOPS. In 
1979, the Chancellor's Office issued a preliminary report to the 
Legisljiture on the "Impact of EOPS on . Part icipating Students ur 
Terms of Outreach, Retent ion , ' and Post-College Follow-up." In 
addition, annual reports are made to the Board of Governors about- 
the EOPS program. During 1980-81. an EOPS Evaluation Study' Group 
wa^ established * to update existing evaluat ion procedures through 
the development and -^recommendation of long-range evaluation strate- 
gies for EOPS in the 1980s. During the past two years, the Chancel- 
lor's Office staff 'has worked to implement many of these recommenda- 
t ions . 
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CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COiVLEOES^ STUDENT AFFIKMA 1T\'K 
Ac:T10N AND EXTENDED OPPORTUN UrfEiS 1TU)CHAM AND 
SEinMCES (EOPS) TRANSITION PROJECTS \ 

The C.Uitornivi Community Colleges rect^ived funding \\\ the U)80-ol 
Budget to establish three pilot student attirmativtt action tunsi- 
t ion projects designed to: ' ^ ^ 

U IdtrntJLfy potential transfer students from under tep resented 
ethnic minorities on e^uh campus l\xu\ to provide them with 
support services, 

/ . * . 

^. Provide opportunities for these students to enrcHl / concur reiUl y 
.U a Jour-year ii\3titution in an attempt to acqua int^them wuh 
the academic skills necessa ry ' tor success at a four-year insti- 
tution, , . 

Provide opportunities foi work experience internships foi- these 
students , and 

Orient two- and four-year college personnel to mcl^^se their 
sensitivity and responsiveness to the specia 1 problems of 
disadvantaged transfer s tudenv([fjs . 

In January 1981, the Chancellor's Office selected . three project 
sites involving the following campuses: 

Sacramento: > Californjia State Unjiversity, Sacramento 

Sierra Community College 

Merced/Modesto: California State Col lege , Stanislaus 

Merced Colleg(?^ 
Modesto Junior ColjLege 
San Joaquin Delt^ College 

S:ui Diego: ' Point Loma College 

San Die^o City College 
^ t San Diego Community College District 

Safl Diego Mesa College 
San Diego Miramar College 
San Diego State University 
Southwestern College 

United States International University 
University of Calif9rnia, San Diego 
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Tundinq History ^ ' ' . ' 

Thc^ piojctts begad :>etviiig pa t;l u t paalx n. .^pi^li^^ lu. 
wilh ai)proximately $72,000 each iii tundn\,% Ciiireiu ■ 
<.Ianu.'iry 83 - June 83) averaged $37,000 t»>r - ^cu r'Ou'<. t 



Numbers Servei^i 



1981 



Sacramento 
Merced 
S<»n Diego 



120 



Si) 

or 



r rails i t ipi\ 



In addition to the three Student. Af t irniative .Action 
Projects, SIX Coinmunity Colleges ire implementing tjj|nsitTou pilot 
projects through Extended OpportiiiiU-ies Program and Services (EOPS). 
These project sites inciueie": Butte C<Ulege, Mont^^rey -Peninsula 
College, Chabot College^ Santa ^ta^ College* and a joint project at 
Imperial Valley and Palomar Cordages. Tne KOPS Transition Projects 
began in October 1981 under three broad prpKi^^^*" areas: (1) Student 
Transition (gene^ral), (2) Math/Science, and* (3) Innovative Projects. 



runding History 

Project funding in 1981-82 ranged from $8,0Q0 to $^^7,000, for a 
total of. $212/000 foT all six projects. In 1982-83, project' fund- 
ing ranged from $20,^00 to $.69,500, 'for a total of $243,A65.. * ' 
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umbers Served 
/ 

Butte 

Monterey 

Chabot 

Santa Ana 

Imper la I Val ley 

Palomar. 



1981-82 

50 
25 
75 

166 ' 



1982-83 
(Estimated) 

AO . 

70 . 

100 

334 



Evaluation -Data ' ' 

.The Postsecondary Education Commission has the responsibility t6 
report to the Legislature by December 31, 1^83, on the ef feet iveiies^' 
of student- affirmative action transition projects projects tn the 
Community Colleges. 

In addition, the Commis^sion will evaluate the six EOPS transition 
projects. Because of the similarity between the SAA and EOPS 
transition projects, it was determitied by Commission staff that one 
evaluation of all nine projects would provide more comprehensive 
data on problems and ba^iers to transfer. 
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CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF. fiDl^CATION . .DE-MONST' RA- 
TION PROGRA-MS IN READING AND MATHEMATICS 



r 



The Demonstration Programs, in retiding and, ii>athemat:iCs were cre.iled 
m 1969 when the California State Legis Uture enacted Assembly Bill 
938 with an appropriation of $3 million. AB 938 represents an 
effort"* to stress, proficiency in reading and/or ma thematics f or . 
student' populations frorp low-income neighborhoods , high trans ii?j\cy , 
and low test scores in grades 7,8, and 9. ^ ^ . 

t 

Eligible districts defined as "those having schools of. greatest 
neetd*' ^can compete for f irst-year.appropriat ions to support a program 
in the seventh grade, the, eighth grade in the S(?cond year, and the 
ninth grade in the third bf a junior high schoolv 

» 

Under legislative mandate, in order to keep their funding, partici- 
pating schools must: 

• 'show definite academic impcovement for underachieving youngsters 

in c'eading and/or matjhematics . 

• Create a highly systematized program which could be replicated 
at another school site. 

• Produce high student achievement. 

I 

• Di"3seminate inforiftation to other school people about successful 
practices learned in the programs. 



Funding" Histlory 



Funding for the -Demonstration Programs has .continued at approximately 
$3 million annually since the Program began.i-n 1969. The funding 
level for the 1982-83 current budget consists of $3,558,000 for 
approximately 28 Demonstration Projects representing 19 districts 
throughout the State. The funding formula for the Programs takes 
into account learning . achievement based on the difference between 
expected gain^- in achievement and actual gains, as measured by pi^e- 
and post-test scores in the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills 
(CTBS) and the program post per school site-. 'The least cost effec- 
tive scj*iools are dr.opped ffom the Program eacvji^year. 
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Nuinljt.TS Sefvcd, 



Evalua I ion 



The* " c VMnpr^^hi^ns ivti evnltKitup'ii design [)er projr^4.'t: is determiiie^l 
eiairely the local/<iis4:rlct or school level. IntormaL ion t eporl - 
tAl bV tbe. Stdte Department of Education stemming from- the^ 1981-^82 
local e\?i»luatiojii indicatpd\a mediaA ot 2^5 mbaths oV ^rowtb in'- 
reading and 2 .9 mon^ths of' growth, in itia thema t iC3^ per each ^tttRh ot 
progYam vn^ t rnc t ion\ Du'Ting./H:he same scjiool y^ar, the tiiedian 
uu rea'se iri ' l eading- was ^ perce^nt and ^70 percent . iir> ma t hema L 1 1. sj 
over predicted scores in ligbt ^of the low pre^-test sf'cxte character^ 
I St j^cs of participating -students . ^^dd.i t lonaUy , the^Nl^'egis lat ive; 
Aiva lyst/ s Of f ice reviewed the Pro^rqin m detail in ' prepfira^ton;^for 
their analysis of. tli^ 1980-8.1 Budget *Bill ahd concluded tltis't the- 
Demonstration Programs'' a : . - ^ 



exemplary pjrogr^^s; 



providing lea'derlship to other' schoo.Ls with', compensatory' 
program funding; and 



nca t'loa 



• appear t^r'result m improved student ^^performance 



^ 
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University and CpLleg-e 9ppoMumues BrogTW^i ^RSEA Tale IV-C) 

Title? IV-C of the feder^.l El'^'^i^'^t'^^t'y and Secondary tdacai ion Act 
provides Tunding' tor loci^j edt^'ca t,I»na| ' ag^Jf^c b-es^ to.deverqp a^nd 
lield test new mQ^^er^, ^teCJjtVique^S strategies ,^ and. soiUtidhs to 
current educational prv]3'lem§; . While any of the l^ntified p'roj^^xTt 
catifgories can.be directj^d /jtWatd the need^V of -ethni c minority and 
low-iAco.me- students^ th^ Calif 6>nia Statel^oai^i of Education has. 
reserved fimdnnj; - fot p^ojeets whXch deal ^\Hih the preparation ol 
minority s tudet|[:^ ■ f Qr . ^AiCCessf ul coll^<sj^e cjotd University perform- 
ance.' Through the framework of the ITnt^tsit^/ and Go I lege Oppor- 
ti^i^ities Program, 10 grants wet^e awarded in 1979 to edij^^ational 
agencies with'^the general goal 6f increa:Sing the nbmber of students 
from unde^nP'epi;eaented groupLa who are eligiblie for and enroll in a 
tourr^year college or' university . The ^s|)ecific^b ol the 

pVojects included the foU^owing; ' ' • 

1 . Participating Students complete a college-preparatory curricu-- 
lirni which meets the University of Ca tji f orn i a ' s minimum entrance 
requi remetits 

i. Project staff and schodl faculty Vevelop special teaching 
skifls and be knowledgeable about strategies for meeting the 
unique needs of potentially high-achieving minority students; 

3. "All parents (guardians) of participating students be knowledge- 
able about college aoademic requirements and be supportive of 
thei r \ chi Idren ' s participation m the college preparation 
program; and ^ • 

*4 . Part^icipating studedts be aware of their career interests and 
what academic preparation is requir^fd for eacli sucK career. 

^Due. to the competitive nature of'IV-C funding and the annual appli- y 
cation .process,. 6 of tne 10 projects were funded as third-year ^ 
replicfition projects in 1981-82. Each .funded site replicated its 
program at a new high school site with little new money in a^ddition 
to the previously funded sites. The ^ix projects and grants, as 
selected by the State' Department of Education, for 1981-82 were as 
follows: » 
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1979-80 1980-81 . t98)-S2 

^ L-., . _ 

Lui Angeles Htiitirni School Dis- 
trict; "High Schoo 1/ Uiuv^us I ly 
1 III f*ract ion Fy ogram," to serve 

309 studentvS $9^,^5.1 ^$103,151 <>bK^f>J 

los /Uigrle^s Unified School Dis- 
trict: *'Prep/' to serve 91'^> ' ^ • . 
students' 89,975 02,787 S9/257 

Orange County Department ot Edu- 
cation: "Students * Cvipture Oppor- 
tunities to Redirect Their Educa- 
tion (SCORE) to serve 83^ 

students 79, Ml 79,j't»t) 96,t)0() 



S.Tcramento City Uni f ledv Schoo I 
District: "Operation Recess:./ 
A Colle'^e Headsta^t Program/* 

to serve 433 students • 67,671 67,671 62,257 



, Oakland ilnified S_choal District: 

"Oakland^cholars and Achievers ^ 
College Eligibility Program," to 
serve 625 students 71,000 b^,458 64,423 

b San Diego County Department ot 
Education: "Operation Success,'^- 

to servV 360 students 73,957 b7,000 b6,159 

In 1982-8*3, two ot the projects (Project PREP m Los Angeles and Project 
SCORE. in Orange County) were selected as exemplary by the State Depart- 
ment ot Education, and the project directors were hired for the year 
to travel -throughout the State and present their findings to colle,agues 
m secondary and postseconda ry inst i tut ions . 



Prograln Funding* History, - 

19 79-80 198^-81 1981-82 , 

5 700,000 ^ y00,000 ' $459,964 

Numbers ^'Served * ' 

During the initial year of tl>^ program, 4,627 secondary school 
students were served. In the 1980-81 year, 5,471 students were 
served and 3,477 students are expected to be served m itt81-82. 
Dur ing 1982-83 , which is the final year of funding for the two 
exemplary projects, students arevnot being served directly. 
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CALIFOF-INIA SIT'ATE UNlVr-RSfTY (.'ORE STl'DKNT AFFl RMA'1"I\'K 
AtTION PROGRAM 

The Core. Student AftirnuKivc Action program is vlenigned r^*s[)«)n^i 
to t lu* unMerrrprrMentat ion ol ethnic minoriti(*s» low- income inili- 
vKluals, .^nd women m tlic? California St^te University and Collegei> 
system. As implemented on each campus m the St^ue University 
system m 1980-81, the "Core" program provides for:" U) intensive 
ou^each at the unde rgi*oduftte level to identify jnd assist regularly 
elrgible applicants; (2) expansion of basic retention efforts for 
minority, low- income and women students; and (J) educational en- 
hancement auid improvement m counselor and teacher preparation. 

In 1078-79, State General Fund support ($130,000) was provided tor 
pilot Qutreach efforts by three State University campuses-'-Dommguez 
HilLs, Fresno, and San Jose. The primary emphasis of each of these 
pilot projects was to experiment with nontraditional outreach 
approaches. At the Fresno campus,^ for example, the primary objec- 
tive was to increase the enrollment of Chicane students from the 
northern San Joaquin Valley through contact with parents aiijl pro^ 
spective st,udents at community and high school cultural programs of 
e.thnic theater, dance, music, and art. 

In 1979-80, State General Fund support ($730,000) was provided to: 
(1) continue the special ' outreach projects initiated during rtie 
1978-79 academic year on the Dominguez Hills, Fresno, and Sari Jose 
campuses; (2) establish on the four CSUC campuses located \\\ the 
Los Angeles Basin a unique regional out reach ff fort m conjunction 
with the Los Angeles Unified School District; and (3) establish on 
two CSUC campuses ^regional oUtreach approaches in rural settings, 
The project m the Los Angeles area linked four CSUC campuses with 
17 high schools m a cooperative program with £*our basic components: 
^(1) a regiona 1 ^.advisory group with representatives from the higli 
schools. Community Colleges, and j-he State University, which had 
the responsibility to '^coordinate and deploy available resources to 
meet most effectively the needs of the region;" (2) paraprof ess lona 1 
outreach to- high schools, with t^r>ain^d college students , ass i st ing. 
professional staff; (3) extensive involvement of parents in the 
outreach effort; and (4) counselor in-service trai*ning programs 
designed to develop workshop models and materials which will provide 
relevant and accurate information to counselors to increase • thei r 
awareness of the needs of ethnic minority students. 

As a result of these pilot projects, 4, 169 applications to higher 
etlucation institutions were generated. Of these app I icat i ofis . 
3,261 were offered admission to a college or Jiniversity. Of tlie 
-nearly 4 , 200 appl icati^ons generated , 47,8 percent were to CSUC 
campuses, 36.6 percent y^re to Community College campuses\ and -iS.t) 
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percent wt*rc lo Lhe University o t Ca 1 1 1 o i rn,a v>r v>t.}irjr i i 1 1 ul i ^>ii^. 
• I nilepen^lent v.olloge>>» oat^-ot-st/i tj^ Colicgesj. 

In 19H0-81 nnd subsetiuent y<*arii, StJtf* (Jeneril Fiuul support. 1ms 
been w,:is {^rovnird to establish and operate a *'c!.)re Student Al'lit^mv); 
tive Act ion*' ei fort on all 19 tSUC c.^impn^es. EiH. h evimpus vlaveloped 
an action plan deaigned to coordinate expand, where nere5>:sary, 
existing services, resources?, personnel, and poUci^^ within the 
a reas of outreach, re tent ion/ supportive services » and educa t lona I 
enhancement . Throurgh a competitive propose) 1 review proresb , ava 1 1- 
able funding is allocated <)fnong the 19. campuses , with the fund in 
levels dtjriag 1982,-83 ranging from a low of $50,618 to $16!), 879. 
(Representatives frgm t^he Deportment ^ol Finance, Legislative Budget 
Committee, and the l^os tseconda ry Education Commission participated 
in the proposal review process.) There are seven basic components 
to the Core approach as it is being implemented m the CSUC system: 
(I) outreach efforts directed to the family unit; (2) expanded 
direct relations between the University and the minority community; 
(S) use o f noptradi t iona I , culturally sens<rtive media and information 
dissemination practices; (A) development at , a mbre supportive 
college en'iti ronitient ; (5) CSUC faculty and straff m-^seqvicing activi^ 
ties; (6) intersegmental cooperation between high schools, Community 
Colleges, the University of California, and othe pos tsecondiiry 
institutions; and (7) improvement a*bd augmentation of counselor and 
teacher, education programs. In 1980~H^1, available funds were 
/jHocateci with 60 percent for outreach, 30 percent f or * retent ion , 
and 10 percent Tor educational enhancement: -During subseciuent 
years, funds have been allocated with 40 percent f or" outrea^ch , 40 
percent for retention, and 20 percent for educational enhancement. 

In October 1981,^ five CSU Core SAA programs received special funding 
to establish and test experimental retention^center pilot projects. 
The primary objective of the Centers was to augment current reten- 
tion resources through the ^ development of a centralized intake. 
fJiagnostic and referral mechanism that would assist SAA target 
students to better utilize existing resources. The f ive . campuses 
with these referral centers were: Chico*, Dominguez Hi 1 Is T Northr idge , 
San Jose, and Sonoma. 

Funding History V ' ^ { 



1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 W81-82 1982-83 



$130 ,000 $730,000- $1,881,828 $2.J89,^»8l $2,558,489 
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Muinbefs Served 



'•Funded StuJenl Af tvirmative Action l^rO]c<. ts m the 1 1 tornia Si.itt* 
University" and Collegers:,. t\clivitX(?s amJ Accomp I i shjnent s'^ wlru h 
provides detailed mtormatlan conctrrning the aumbei oi outrea^li .wul 
rett^ntion activities, the number of p^! r t u: ipaiU s ifr, e<ich artivity^ 
the number of <ippl icat lonn generated, and the number ot ^ipplua- 
tions accepted. 

Thpsf reports provide the following i utormat ion ; 



Outreach Activity 



1980-81 



1981-82 



Outreach crvents 

Nirmber of distinct participants 
Number of applicatioas. generated^f 
Number of applications accepted^^ 



I ,392 
,991 
6,930 
4.4A0 



1 , 139 
41,913 
7,530 
5, 103 



'• Ifu^ludes applicatious to all segments ol higher education. 



V Retention Activity 



These , retention activities include: academic advisory, counseling, 
tutoring., peer mentor, faculty mentor, orientation, workshops, 
cultifral events, referrals, learning assistance, and testing. 



1980-8^ 



1981-82 



Number ot distinct pa tj^ti c ipants 
Referral Ce>fiter Projects: ^ximber 
of distinct particpants 



5 ,964 



3,739 
I ,380 



Educational Enhancement Activi ty ^ 

These educational enhancement a.ctivities include: oampus and fiel<i 

lu-service sessions, campus and field class presentations, ,ind 
campus and community organfzation presentations. 



Educational Enhancement Activities 
Number of participants 



1980-8 ] 

81 

b,581 



1981-82 
1 ,254 
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V.v:\\\i:\l\on Dala ^ ' ^ \^ . 

0. . 

Siurr the Cove SAA program is m the Ihird vc^-ir; <)1 its i a L i , 
the daCa necesaifry tor a oompr<5hensVve assc!Ssm(Mit ot Ihe program 
,ire rioi yet. available. The Pos tsecond^i ry Kilucaliori Ctjmmi ss ion , 
whuh has the responsibility to evaluate the program, repotCeil m 
an review ot the program mj^Kl ished in Jaciuary 1^83, ttiat 

• Almost all of tke/l9 State University campuses have made progress 
in HBplementiug trie Core Program. This progress reflects the 
involvement of senior campus administrators and faculty as well 

as strong admi/tii strWtive support trom the Chancellor's Office. " , 

• The outreach component ot the -Core Program has been positively 
received by high schT)ol counselors and staff, who regard lm» 
Core staff as reliable, we 1 1 ^ t ra ined , and effective. Available 
data indicate that irr^reasing number of minority students from 
secondary schools served by the Core Program are enrolling in 
college. 

• Better coordination ot the outreach programs un most State Uni- 
versity campuses is needed. The establishment of Core out reach . 
has meant that three different offices now provide outre;rch 
services on most of these campuses. Better coordination among 
these offices will increase the effective v^sa of . the limited 
resource^^ available for this function. The Office of Stufl^at 
Outreach Services on the San Diego State University campus 

provides a .haOd^l for outreach coordijr^a ti oi^ that other campuses ^ 
might wel I adopt r 



Mc?st 



State University campuses have not succeeded in establish 



1? 



' ing, intersegmehtal oiit>reach efforts. The Chancellor's Office 
. has prescribed that^.^-^ach campus create a Student Affirmative 
Action" Advi^ry Committee designed to coordinate activities 
among colleges within the region.. These committees have generally 
been ineffective in the achievement of that objective^ and mOst 
State University outreach staff have only limited contact \)'\th 
iheir University of California'colleagues . . - 

/ ' • Fin^vAly) the Chahcellor's Office has . deve loped an effective 

process for distributing State funds to those campuses making • 
the most progress in implement inj^ the Core Program. Its tompe^ti- 
tive grant aDjproach has stimulated institutional efforts at 
student affirmative action, rewarded thcrse campuses; that <lemon- 
str^te high commitment and successful efforts, and penalized 
those with lower commitment and success. As the Core Program 
moves into its third year*. the funding cycl'e fo'r campuses with 
successful prog^rams might be expanded to three years> in order 
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to retain the program's rompel.ilive element ^hiUr retliuiuK 
t ime-consumin>j proposal propar^ilion on lliesf* L jmpu:>es. 

Hnrinft the conuuK V^-^^** Commission will oomph^te rompi elif^fi- 

sive evalaaticjn ot the Core sSAA program. 
■% 

) 
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CALIFORNIA STAFK I'Ml^ERSITY fiDTC AVION AL OlMH)HTrNrrY 
rRoCHAM ( EOF ) V * 

riu* C.jlitorrvia State Uruvf^rsity aiid Cotle^c^s* KOP program, est.ib- 
lish<*«i in 1^6^,, IS (HrfMtetl toward the goal ot providuiK aiirss aiid 
support tor students trom h>w-iiKome or li vsadvaritaged edmational 
backgrounds who have tlie potent ial to suceeed rU'^uiemu a I 1 y in 
accredited curricula, ,Th(? program tocuses on admitting primarily 
those stu(ients riv'ho do not meet regular admission requirements, 
<il though approximately JO percent are. admitted aa.rejjular a<imits. 

The program includes both high school students-~primam ly se- 
niors---and transfers trom coiiununxty colleges who need suj^port 
services to succeed "at they^CSUC. Each campus serves high schools 
within|its service area that have* '^igli population of di.sadvan- 
taged/ff mor 1 ty students. , ' \ ' 

\ 

Studerits are selected for admissitxi utto hOP on the basis ot four 
ma j ()r f aot ors : 

} 

I. Disadvantaged dppLicants admitted as exception adniits under 
Section 60901 ot Title 5; . ' 

1. "Low-inc(^me status and history^of economic disadvantogeness ; 

^ Potential for success in CSUC accredited curricula; and 

W. Level o^ educational, cultural and envi ronlnenta I. d isadvan t age- ' 

f 

> ness . ^ 

While access is a major focus of the EOP program, even more impor- 
tant are the support service and retention components. EOP pS^ovides 
a continuum 'of services beginning with recruitment through .-Mlnns- 
sions, orientat ion \sunimer programs, and a heavy . emphas i s on tutor- 
, mg and counseling. Specifically, services provided during recruit- 

ment and outreach include.: 

L . Present at ions to high schoo 1 c lasses and genera 1 assemb 1 i es 
\ regarding admissions procedures^ EOP services, and academic 
programs . 

J .V Individual con-ferences with counselors, as well as workshops 
regard ing^OP policies and admissions procedures. 

Special film and slide presentations aimed at motivatuig disad- 
vantage(l/minor ) ty students to^attend college. 
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•^v. SptM ial eveniag presetitat i oas tor bUidenis parp^rfs feg.u ^iuig 
admission, tiaaacial ,ud,-aod other asp^^cts ot college lile. 

\vhen (lec^ssary, 'ht^mt^^ visit/.s "^irt* scht*tlul<'d willi part.Mit and 
app I le ant . 

o. Lampus tours. ^ ^ 

7. Individual admissions and financial aid rou[Kseling. 

8. Campus orientation programs. 

9. Followup and individual assistance with completion ot admis-- 
sions and fmant'ial aid forms. 



Fundintf History 

197 7-78 1978 -79 . 1 979-80 1980-81 ^ ' 1^)82-83 

$"1 1 /156,888^ $11,965,859 $ir,831,399 $13,^96,000 $U, 117, 000 $lZi,652,000 

Ijtudents Served 

'Each year, EOP enrolls approximately 5,000 new students as freshmen 
or transfer students. Currently, the program has approximately 
17,300 new and coi;itinuing students. 

1977-78 1978-79 li?79-80 1980-81 1981-82 19 82-81 
b3,545 13,799 ^ 14,797 15,225 15,139 r3,799^ 

'^'Budgeted figure per staffing formula. Actual data will h^e higher. 

Among new EOP enroliees in 1979-80, 37.2 percent were Blagk, 23^4 
percent were Chicano, and 10.0 percent were White. 

/ » 

* I ■ 

Evaluation Data 

The Chancellor's Office arinually collects comprehensive data about 
students served through the Educational Opportunity Program, In 
fact, aihong equal ejluc^tional opportunity programs, this program 
appears to have the most comprehensive data network, including 
information about the academic performance and^ graduation rates of 
iltudents in the program, by campus , by ethnici ty , by sex , and by 
academic discipline. The available data indicate that the EOP 
program has been successful during the past ten years ,in (1) re- 
cruiting large numbers of ethnic mirtority. students into the CSIJ 
system, and (2) retaining these students, who generally do not meet 
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the it^gular .Klmiivsions rrqui ceaKMils , at .1 Ingher t.Ue ih^ni r^tuu*. 
Munoritv iitudentii are crtamed wiihia the CSV ^y^t^\\\ geneullv. 
i'he Oh.itu'e! loj"' s Of tier reports thai [D among tl)e ^ » 290^ new Kwp 
enrol iee^; iii 1979^80, only 178 'were J i sqiia 1 i f i e<1 for ar.niennv 
reasons; [1) 848 EOP students were gra<.1uated n\ 1979-80 with ihe 
large!it number oi theije, majoring m Public .'VHau s am! Services Mui 
Business Management, and (5) the mean total GpA lor KOP stuitentb in 
was 2.30. For 1980-81, the Chancellor's Office reports that: 
ll) aniong the 6,256 new EOP enrollees, 1^9 were disqualified for ' 
acade^hic reasons; (2) 708 EOP students were graduated xn 1980-81 
with the largest number. of these majoring- in Business Management 
(147) ;\pd Public, Affairs and S(^rvices (99); and (3) the mean lolal 
GPA for EOP students in 1^80-81 was 2.31. 
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CA L I R N I A ST U D E N T O P PO R T V>i I T Y A N I) A ( ' ( : H S .S P ROC H A M 

The CalitOrnia Studrii'b, Opportun i tV and, Access Ptoj^r^im, js uiriulrd 
111 Septemb(^r 1979, eai*^b 1 1 shetl five iiit(=^ rui.st i C ul i on;.) I pilot pio)-" 
ectiii designed to lacrease^ accessibi I ity laio [)os isct uudj ry educ.j- 
tion tor low-income high school, and comn^unity college sLudents. 
The .projects are also expected to reduce utinecessary duplication in 
ouureach efforts as well a^^ulflize j:ollege students as petjt; coun-- 
selors and tutors for low-^ancome high school students. The live 
'projects and grant awards, iis selected by the Student Aad Commis- 
sion, are the following: ^ 



'Cent ra 1 Coast EOP/S Consort i urn 
(Project AQUI) (Santa Clara County) 

East Bay Consort iumig| 



1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 

— , . — — , — ^..^^ — _^ ~ — — ■ — ■ — 

$51,000 $41,400 $Jb,000 $^6,5)0 

$50,000 $5.0,000 $62,100 $55,591. 



3. S<jn Diego County C<il-SOAP Consc),rt i,um $bO,000 $71,000 



Bolano University and Community Col- 
lege Education Support Services 
(SUCCESS) (Solano-Yolo Counties) 

South Coast E08/S Consortium • 
(Orange County) 




$8M7A 



$47,000 $4.3,800 $54,9/0 $50,965 



$42,000 $43,800 $54/170 $50,9b5 



Each proji&ct targets Studefnts who mtet the income* eligibi l ity' 
requirements established by the Student Aid Commission (a 1978 
income of Less than. $12,500 foi' a family of one to four children, 
$13,000 With five children, and $13,500 with six children). With 
the exception of the San Diego jprogram, the primary goal of the 
projects is to raise the achievement level of low-income students 
through motivational and. academic support programs such as tutoring, 
on-campU5 living experience, campus vis i ta t^ons ; and cultural 
events and field trips* The primary goal of the San Diego Cal'-SOAP 
project is to develop a cost-effective system that coordinates and 
<iissemin{it;e$ Information to- target students about post^econdary 
opportunities. The services provided include peer, and cross-age 
counseling, a college anformation hot-line, and j comprehensive 
:jtudent information system. 
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Numbers Served , . , ' 

Since each of t;he {Drojects provided di f f er mg- se rvi ces at diLfenng 

levels ot Intensity, the number; of. students served are not compar- 
able among the? five projects. 



3- 



Central. Coast EOP/S -Conso^iium (Ptoje.ct AQUl ) 
High School Studeuts Served \. 
(unduplicaLed aumber) ^ 
-Community Col Lege Students. Served 

(undupl icated niumUer) v - 
Total' expe^r^d^Ltures , 198,1-82 • 
. Total expenditures per student served 

Last Bay Consortium^ ^ - , 
HigTi Sq^hooL Students ■ Servecl 

(unduplicated number) , ' 
Comnmuity Col lege Students Served 
(unduplicated number) ^ 
-Total Expenditures, 1981-82 ' 
Total . Exi^endatures Per Student Served y 

San ^Diego County Cal-*'SOAP Consortium 
"High School Students Served 

(unduplicated number) -.^ 
Community College Students Served - 

( unxlupl Lca ted number) • ' 
Total Expenditures, 1981-82 - 
Total E;y)endi tures' Per Student Served 

Solano County ^SUCCESS Consortium 
High School .-iStiidents 'Served 

(unduplicated pu^nber) 
Community College Student^ Served 

(unduplicated nymber) 
Tgtal Expenditures', 1981-82 
Total Expen(Ji tures Per Stjxdent Served'' 



1981-82 



$78,-000 
$200.51 



703 ■ 

208 
,$124', 652 
'. $132.19. 



^ 3,933 

- ; "545. 

$251,609 
$56. 19 



324 

' 13 
$104,287 
$309, 4b 
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^. South Coast EOP/S Consortium ■ . 

High School Students Served ^ cv 

(undupl icated number) ' , «^ 

('ommunlty' College Student^ Served- 

( uudupl icated number)" ■ 
Total Expenditures, 1^81-82 ^ :>126,t>81 

Total Expenditures Ptf^r Student Served $18A.-tO 



Evaluation Data 

The Postaecondary Education Coitunission has the respons ib-i 1 i ty 4or 
evaluating this pilot program. In February 1983, the Commission, 
in a report 'entitled The California Student Oppo rtuni ty and Acce'ss 
Program : A Final Evaluatiog , concluded that: 

As a result Q^t he provision of Cai-SOAP funding, three 
new interins t I^J^iona 1 consortia wer^ established^-in San 
Diego County , 'bmano County, and the East Bay .Count ies . 
Eac^h of thes^ consortia has facilitated the deli|Ary of 
educational services to low-^income students withii^their 
region, especially by the 'Sao Diego and Solano County 
projects. In addition, two existing consortia itr the 
South Cpast and Central Coast areas were expanded through ^ 
th^ use of Cal-SOAP funding. However, these two pro- 
" \ jects-'-and especially the latter-~were ineffective and 
failed to .ac^^eve their objectives, 

' . ' 

the Cal-SOAP Prog-ram has identified a mod^el^ for the 
delivery of outreach services to secondary school students 
which teduced the dupldcatipn of effort among colleges 
within a region, while also enhancing the "Services avail- 
able to both target s^tudents and consortium members. 
This model includes an int^rinst i tutioha J. effort to 
provide informational, motivational, and acadeihic services - 
to low^income and ethnic minority students itflfche secondary 
schools. For the , secondary school districu; the mo^^l 
supplements counseling activities by assisting school ~ 
sites with college advisement and by coordinating high 
scWool recruitment activities in order to minim^e class- 
room interruptions . For the pos tsecondary, institutions , 
the model complements their outreach activities through 
the identification of potential el igibl^' applicants , the 
provision of logrstical arrangements for high school and 
'^-4£ommunity College visits, training activities for members' 
sN)ff , assistance with student visits to collesi# Campuses, 
and the dissmeiria tion of educational materials. 
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riuV -t^uab 1 i^a^ tegislalion specitied Llial, the pilol Lai^SOAP pro jtM \ 
shoulvj ri6t .C'Oritimie 'beyond June jO, 198 3. In Lhe HimIkcI 
An » the leg JLS la ttii'e extended this de^idline to June 30, P^Hm. The 
Pus L,seconIia L-y EducdLii3ti Conmu^isioa has fee onunended that a ncv 
Cal-S^MP Program be establ r^hed s^ummer I^iBA, with the new program 
having a na.rVower range' of projects embodying critical ieature.s ol 
t-he e^i^sting ihteriust i tn-t lona L efforts which have been' success tiil . 
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MArHKMAT.ICS; ENGiNEEl^INC . SCIENCR- ACHIEVEMENT i>\E^\^ -L 

THtr* jTrimaVy goal ol \[\e MESA proRrd'm \s Co ifAcre^ase iht? numb(>r 
California high ^school?', jft^aduates t^ronf undej;;! epresenced ininority 
grotips with the needecV itTf prmat uffi V|^nd ' s/tat^^ prej^4i;alioa m 
matheiii:i|^tics ,*'>^cience,^ dfnd English to^4>uVsue .-a university or college 
education vVi mathemrft ics based-f lelc}.. '^■'Ther^-speci f i^ ob je*ct i^vt^s ol 
the pfOgrSm'>3re to: • '''' • 

\ .... , '^A. • . . V" 

I . Incre^^e ll?e number d^f /students from target minority groups who 
maior in ^(i^^.t,h^ma-tlcs.>: .i^figineer i ng , and the physical scevuce^ irifj 
CO 1 lege ; , - • y ' • V 

i'f Promote career awareness so th^it pa rt'^cipa^.^ uig ^^^£ucl>^t^ may 
learn of OT^pdrt-Woi t1.e3-,in the mathematics- <ind sVie^Ce^ re 1 a ted 
' professions ^arly to .prep^Are-' fS r them;-iaxui v...y ; ^ 

3- Moti'^ate officials f rom/^i&cofidary schoals^^^ uai\^ers*t.^^^>es , in- 
^i:dustry, "^S^xd ^qginc«^ra.Wjj societies, p,q^ cooperate with MESA By 
offering volunteer iipW and oth^r v^ift^^l human ayd fiscal re- 

The MjfSA program begain^ in 197Q, wi ttl .25 students at.Oal5.land tecHni- 
cal Hj^gh^/Sch^ool . ^ MESA ^has s iRO^^ e^jcpanded : in it, set^ved 

^*ap|)roxim^te:ly 2,700 stuji^ents from tjhe 104 high- schools involv.ecl i'^n ^ 
th<K prograrj. There are currently 16 ME^A cttttprs thr'ijhghout ' Can- - 
fornia, es^h cenCi^r working with A to 13 . senior high . schools, and 
serving from 80 'to-T^OO students. In 1982-83 tlie pirogramVXs serv- 
it>Jg 3,300 sj^uderits at UT high schools. Among the servix:es provided 
to. MESA students are^utoriAg; speakers ;' summer • academic programs; 
•parent n^'et^ings'; incentiv^e aw^ rds ; academic and career counseling; 
recognitioft ^everft^s ; and field trips t^ industrial plants, research 
cerfters, universities, engineering firms, and computer centers. 

.The criteria used ft>r select ing^ particip^ts.a re : 

1. Completioji of t>^*flgebra '^T before th.^ end of l.he 10th grade and 
enrollment in the ntext academic^^^ath/^m^tics class; 

.v.. 

2. ' interest, in a career ttiat requires a year of c,a Iculus ; ahd 

3. Membership in a minority group ^Ainder^fepfesented ifi mathematics 
and the relatec^ p'rof&ssitins . 

Ill ori^i^r to cema-in in the 'MESA program, students inust:/,oont inue to 
pnroll in college-pTi^|)ara tory ma thematics English 6nd science 
courses, maintain an above^-aver.jge grade" t>oi^^^ average, anc4, par- 
ticipate in the MESA-spofisored actiVite&. 
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Funding' Hisioi v , 

M9'/-78 I^L^^J:?? PV?9-_80. ■ 19JiO-81 l*)H!j'H2 
> JO COOO $48f;4'79 ;$728\"59a $T'02U ,^S0 $ iTo^h ,0(yo $^2007000 

During tiscal year l98;^-83, the MESA program was .tuntied. 15 percent 
by the Hewlett and Sloan Foundation, 25 percent hy p.rivate iiidus-- 
try, and t>0 percent by the State General Fund, 

Numbers Served ^ . ' * " ^ . 

19 7 7 - 78 lyZ^lI"^ 1979^80 ' I98j)-81 19Kl;;^82'' 1^8^-8.^ 

.881 ^"1,521" ~2~ 232 " ^ 2^500" T;T78 'T,1oo'~ 



.Evaluation Data ^ . 

The MESA stat.ewide office is gathering the data necessary to assesii 
live impact of the program on the stydents served. Based ou da^a 
provided by that o^ffice, of the 510 MESA high school graduates in 
June 1980, 82 percent enrolled in college and 57 percent began 
studies m a math-based discipline (engineering^ life scie,jice, 
businesi; administ:ratibn/e(^onomics , computer science, and mathemat- 
ics). Of 'the 662 June 1981 graduates^ 89 percent enrolled in 
college and 69 percent chose math-based fields. Of the 748 MESA 
hi^h school graduates in Jua^ 19.82, o.ver 90 pe|fcent indicated ^n 
intention to enroll in college and over 75 percent indicated th^y 
would major in a .math-based field <of stucly. An independent ^evalua- 
tion of" MESA was completed in De^ceinber, 1982» through funds provided 
by the Hewlett Foundation. Results o£ thje study indicate that MESA 
IS success.ful ly 'contributing to the' pool of minority students 
pursuing degrees in engineering ^nd related fields. Among th.e 
eva Iviat ion ' s findings; ;; ^ - : 

o MESA was perceived as ef fectiye^'by program coordinators^! aclvisors, 
students , and parents."- ' ' ' ^ - 4 

o Data on acade(nic ^performance indicated; that ME&A students per- 
formed significantly better ^than compatisan groups of 3t\^dents 

^having the slamp'ethnic background. ^ ^ 

>. ' ^ < , ■ ' ■ . • 

o The eligibility rate-S for thi University of Californi^f and the 
Californi,3 Statdf University were signi f icantly higher amon)^ ^MESA 
students than' other students with similar racia 1 /ethnx c back- 
grounds . ' • , 

V , ^ ■ . ' ^ •. ). 
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gUEST rOR KNGINEERING, SCIE>JCC AND rECHNOl.OGY lObF.SD 
A Minority Engineering Program 

The inxsfJtv)n of the QWKST Minority Kngmeering Piagi.\m is to eslob- 
lish itx Cal il'orni.o a cooperatjive secondary .school and University 
effort aimed at increasing thd number ol engiaecMlng and m^U h^-lKistMl 
graduAtes from undt^rr.^^pre8(?nted mlaority groups. 

The specific objecMveJi of the program are to: 

' b. ^stablij?h n network of QUEST minor i ty engi nee r progr.im 
renters in California En.gineering Schools; 

2. ^Double the persistenc(?i rate of underrepresented minority stu- 
dents Irt engineering a^nd computer science; :\m\ 

}. Establish a program .wlixch- icitegrates secondary school programs 
'and uhiverSity programs wi?th^ the goal of producing . S . d^gr(^e 
graduates In Engineering arid' Cbmputer Science. 

The MESA (Mathema t i 9s ^ .Engineering, Science Achievement) program 
began in 1^0, at Oakland Technical High SLchqol with 25 students 
and has expand'ed to serve approximately 3,000 students m 100 high 
schools throughout tlje stat^'of 6a.Tifornid. These efforts have 
increased the number x^s5f minority students entering California 
. ' Engineering schools, however the retention of minority Engineering 

students is one half that ft5*r ,all students. The QUEST minority 
engineering program v^a? startedl' 'tn school year 1^8^2-83 to address 
this problem. By intervening* to alter student related factors and 
institutional factors, QUEST w;ll try to improve the rate of reten- 
tiori of. these students. To be selected tor the program, students 
must be from an undfjrrepresented minority group, been accepted by ^ 
' col lege 9r uni vers^'i ty and woc^cing toward a Bachelor of Science 
Degree m- Engineer ing or Cbmputer. Science . 

Quest provides a nuxuber of services including: 

(I • 

I. Finantial aid and scholarship assistance. 

' 2. Fres'hjnan year transition support *t'o familiarize the student - 

witKi! the campus and rigors of Engineering and Computer Science 
Programs, ^ ^ ^ 

Professional counseling to help the students deal with the 
special challenges ,for minorit'ies^ participating in a field 
where they are, as yet, underrepresented , ^^jj^ 
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A stuvitMit study center on eacli cjinpus lo provide ji:jxirMnii 
bupporl lhrou>^li peer group study, Mui individual counsel in>j^ 
SocKil support. IS aliiO provided at the centeis by <ifiilijtrs 
such groups .is the Na^tionaJ Soi iety ot RKh k Tn^itieers ^ NI^jBF 
.ind ihe Society ot Hxsp^mic Prof e?>$ i ona I Enj^iueern iSHPt.). 



rundinq History 



Funds for the support o t* QUEST are t rom^ a variety o t souj^ces : 
linivers 1 ty o t Cal i tornia , Ca I i fo rnia vSti) te Un ivers i ty , founda t lous , 
industry/ and the National Action Council for Minoritit?s in Engine- 
ering. The ei^timated program funding tor 1982-83, including in-kitu! 
\ ( ont r ibut 1 ons , is $1,390,000. ' In adtrition, each campus receives 
contributions from local inf^lustry for operating the program. State 
funding levels; including Mxrtorlty Engineering Program (MEP) and 
'/ Investment in People (IIP) funds, for projects at three different 

stages ot operation are as follows: 



FULLY OPERATIONAL PROGRAMS 









MEP 


IIP 


^OTAL 


1 . 


U.C. 


Berkeley 


$''^,499 


$27 ,"^000 


$ 69,499 


'> 


csu, 


Los Angeles 


31 , LOO 


30,000 


61 , 100 


3. 


csu 


Northridge 


53,200 


53,100 


lOb ,300 


A. 


Sail 


Diego Statj? Univc'rsity 


30,000 


. 25,000 


. 55.000 


S. 




Jose Stale University 


27 ,200 


25,000 


52,200 


b . 


use 


($40,000 private funding) 










PROGRAMS IMPLEMENTED 1982-83 




I . 


UCLA 


35 ,911 


29,000 


04,91 l- 


Z . 


CSU 


Siicramento 


25,000 


2a, 000 


50,000 


3. 


■ Cal 


Poly Pomona 


29 ,000 


30,000 


59.001) 






y -^PROGJAMS FUNDED MARCH 


f983 




1 . 


U.C. 


Davis'X 


40 , 000 


19,000 


59 ,000 


> 


U.C. 


Santa Ba rbara 


28,319 


16,000 


44,319 


5 . 


CSU. 


Fresno ^ 


40,000 




40 ,000 


-■t . 


CSU, 


Long Beach 


28,000 




28,000 




CjI 


Poly San Luis Ob»ispo 


28,784 




28,784 








$410,2^9 


$279 ,000 


$689 ,329 
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The^se tigurt^s vio hot iiulude tundmR lor the Sc.itewi^te o 1 I i v 
*»per.'iliotis c)v toe private universvlies p^irt icipaling ui MKl' 
MKSA*:^ Lot.^l uivffstint^nt m the ^fEP at thr po:>tsecondjrv levol i: 
jpprftximdtr ly $')'')0,000. 



l:val.uation 

t 

Since the program was initiatrd la October 1982, impact dat.i jre not 
yet available. QUEST as part of the MESA statewide ofticefvwjLll 
gather data to assess the impact of the programs on retention nnd 
graduation rates. ^ 



APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF STUDENTS TO BE SERVED, 1982-83 



DC Berkeley 


" I5t) 


CSU Sac r;imento 


100 


CSU Los Angeles 


180 


Cal Poly Pomona 


200 


Ms. Evelyn Beaver 








CSU Northridge 


420 > 


UC Davis " • 


125 


San Diego State University 


100 , 


UC Santa Barbara 


125 


San Jose State Univer-sity 


200 


CSU FreTsno 


'237 


use 


315 


CSU Long B^ach 


^ 325 


UCLA 


210 


Cal Poly San Luis Obispo 


100 








2,787 
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SPIii lAL PROGRAMS FOR Dl.SADV ANT AGKD STUDENTS 

Sevrnty-nine projrMts opeJ[^^tt*<l i ri CaiiCotnu 4luruig the DM,:-8-» 
^it.uiemir year through the feder^jlly iunded "Special Pr<>>j;r.iinb lor 
StuilerUs from D j^sadvaat .iged Backgroiuuls . Tliese projects consist 
ol tour ditterent progriim categories .Author ized under Title l\ ol 
the Higher Education Act of 196*S, The four programs, listed thitMi- 
ologiC() I I'y by the length of time they have been in existence, :ue: 

1. Upwcird Bound, established in 1966 * • 

2. Talent Senrch, established m !9b6 

). Special Services for Disadvantaged Students, estahlishetl in 
19 70 

M. Kducatiooal Opportunity Cent ers , es tab 1 ished- m* 197A, 

The following sectiotia describe each of these program categories:* 

(California Upward Bounci Projects 

The UpWi'trd Bound program wa.\ originally established by the lederal 
Economic Opportunity Act of 196A to overcome deticiencids in secop*^ 
dary school counseling and to provide tutorial and enrichment 
programs. The program is designed to gT&nerate in low-income students 
and youth who would be th? f i rst generation o f their families to 
attend college, the skills and motivation for success in education 
beyond high jjchool . S tudenls a re served who have the potentia I to 
successfully complete pos tseconda ry education but who, due to 
inadequate preparation and/or lack of motivation,, caynot meet 
traditional admission requirements. 

During 1982-83, 32 federally funded Uplward Bound projects were m 
operation in California. Upward Bound projects attempt to develop 
the skills and motivation necessa ry . f or pa rt icipants to gavn admis-- 
sion into ymd complete successfully pos tseconda ry education. 
Upward Boun4 projects, according to federal guidelines, may provide 
the following types of services: ^ 

I . 1 ns t rue t ion in read iiig , wr 1 1 ing , study skills, mathema t ics , and 
bthe^r subjects necessary for success b.eyond high school; 



personal counseling; 
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.i . A(ademvr advice and assistance in high school course scleclivMi, i 
A. Tutot^al ser^yices; 

•^^ 

b' Exposure lo cultural eyents , academic j|)rogram8, and other 
activities not usually available to disadvantaged youth, 

t) . Activities designed to acquaint youths parti cipatuig ip I lie 
project with the- range of ciireer options available to them; 

7. Instruction designed to prepare youtlv^' for careers in those 
areas in which minorities are particularly uiulerrepresente^J ; 

8. On-campus residential programs; and 

• , Programs and activities which are specially designed for slu- 
dertts of limited Eng 1 i sh pro f i c leticy . 

The Eecjeral guidelines ' require that the projects provide ai>\issur- 
ance that program participants are individuals who are: | 

1. Citizens or nationals of the U.S. (or persons la the U.S. for 
other than temporary purposes and-who intend to become permao<?nt 
residents, or are residents of the trust territory of the 
Paci f ic Is lands ) ; 

2. Between the ages of W» and 27 (^o age lgsm\ts for veterans); 
'} . From low-income ^families ; 

. From target areas or attending target- schools ; 

. Ha"^e completed at least the first year of secondary school but 
not entered the twelfth grade (except for veterans); and 

6. Have academic potential but are unlikely to ^\pply for admission 
or be accepted for enrollment in an institution of postsecoud- 
ary education because of a lack of preparation or underachieve- 
ment in high school. 



1 tdf^ 



Funding' 

During 1982-83, 32 programs operatjpd ^in California with vi 
federal budget of $5,306,602. 

In addit: ionNito the grant awarded by the federal government, some 
projects app^iy for and receive the following types of supplemental 
in/ome or resources: in-kind contributions by host agency or 
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cimpus , CETA tunds tor youth en)p loyniient , t tu* Sij:mmer food Pr))^rvUn 
lUepjrtmenl ^i^t Agriculture food prftgram I otv^lov- income chiiilreii) , 
.ind in some irtstatices^ the Dirertoi's salary may be p.iid hv Uic 
host campus. 

During th(^ 1 982-8.3 ac.t(Jem.ic year, the following loc.itions .uid 
tur>di.ng levels for each project are as follows: 



1982-83 
Federal Grant" 



Northern Ca 1 i fornia 



) 

J 

1 , 



Calitornia State University, Chico 
Humboldt State University 
California State University, Sacramento 
Humboldt State University (Veteran's) 
University of California, Oavis 



$182,494 

in,yu 



68 
88 
153 



752 
225 
167 



C entral Va 1 le^y 



b. California State University, Fresno 
7. Utriversity of the Pacific (Stockton) 



$131 ,085 
133,645 



Hajy Area 

8. Mills College (Oakland) 

9. Peralta Cc^llege (Oakland) " 

10. City of , Oakland (Projects to Assist Employment) 

11. California State University, San Francisco 
12- California State University, San Jose 

13. Stanford University (Palo Alto) 

14. University of California, 

15. University of California, 
Bound Ponapai) 

16. University of California, 



Berkeley 
Berkeley 



(Upward 



San Francisco 



$279,505 
72,871 
132,505 
135,033 
198,596 
121 ,465 
227 ,305 

■279,358 
232,9 39 



Los Angeles Area 



17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21 . 



Ca 1 i fornia State 
California State 
California State 
East Los Angeies 
East Los Angeles 
Harvey Mudd Col lege/Claremont 
Occidenta 1 Co liege 



Univers i ty , 
Univers i ty , 
University , 
College 

College (Veteran' s ) 
o I lege 



Los Angeles 
Long Beach 
Northridge 



$111 ,041 
184,731 
159,325- 
240,447 
92,880 
224,340 
199,220 
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27 
28 



The Tc^rVcna Corp . /Schoo I ot Many Cultures 
(Oxuar^l) " ■ : 

Calitorru.i Lutheran College (Thpunarui Oaks ) 
Ui\ive*rsily of C J 1 1 t'o rn i.i . Los AngelVs '/ 
University of Southern Calitoraia ^ 
Vo I uuleers oi Amarit a^( Lo.s Ange.le« ) w 



Southern California % 



29. University of Calitprnia, San Diego 

U). San Diego Technical Institute (Veteran's) 

H. California Stat^ College, San Bernardino 

32. iimtLTial V^alley College 





1m 3 , So 1 
129 ,2 )H 
lHr> ,0SW 
.2 1 M 1 8 
199, V3b 



$il3M,00l 
91,911 
171,1^5 
19J,7nl 



Numbers Served . 

Upward . Bound prpjects s^rve low^income, high-minor i ty schools. 
While each project y^^?ir,ie8 ye<irly on the number ot students selected 
to participate, the number- ot participants usually range from 50 to 
200 s tuiients . - • 



Evaluation D'atci ' ' 

A final report on Upward Bound projects nationwide conducted by the 
^Research Triangle 1 ns t Itute , ent i t led "Evaluation Study of the 
Upward Bound Program : ^ A Srcbad .Fol low-Up , " concluded the following: 

* ^ fa , 

# Program i^mpact is ^greatest on short-term outcomes (greater 
' impact for 12th gifcirters), ^ 

• Evidence indicates that Upward Bound is providing the skills, 
motivation, and assistance for entry into {jo's tsecondary educa- 
tion', ^ ' « 



It 'is less clear that the program plrovides the skills for suc- 
cess'/^ retention in pos tseconda ry education. 

Study results indicate an overall positive impact ofi* Upward 
BoujJid participants on postsecondary Education success. 



(California T^lenK Search Projects ^ ^ 

• V * 

The. Talent SearTh program is designed to provide pre-enro I Iment 

mformati^on and counseling service for disadvantaged youth. 
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\\\r I'aleaL Search program is designed to: 

# 

1. I^leritify *|Uvilitied low-Liicome and dLsatlvanlaj^Otl youth, partuu- 
larly those who would be in the tirsl goneratiou lu ihcn 

' Family fto attend colleg%, and w»ho are not currently e*nrolled, 
with potential tor tdue^ition at th© post.secondary level autj t^* 
aiicourv^ge such youth to comp^et?e secondary school and to under- 
t'cfke a program oi pos tsecondary education; 

2. Publicize the availability of studen't f in<f Acial^ ass ist ance 

• available? to persons who wish to pursue a program of postsecoxi- 
dary education; and 
< 

Entourage peiraons who have not completed programs of educatit)n 
at the secondary or pos tseeondary level, but yho have^ the 
ability to complete such progranort? » to reenter educ*5(^onal 
pro'grams, including postsecondary school programs. 

A youth between the ages of 13 atid 27 is el igib l<^/f or Talent Search 
services if he/she: 

U Is a citizen* or nat^ional of the U'.S. (or m the U.S. for other 

th&n temporary purposes ind '.intends* to becoifje a permam^nt 

resident, or is a resident o,f the t rtfttJ tei>rlfetory of the Pa(nL/ic 
Is lands >; ^ 

2. Has "exceptional potential" for success^^^ih po*st Secondary e<luca- 
tion or, in the case of a secondary or pSstseu^ndary school 
dropout, a "demonstrated aptitude" for reeYitry into s^)kA success 
in ,secon</^ry or pos tsecondary educational programs ; ^ 

3. Is of financial or cultural need; ^ ^ . ,\ 

U. Is in need of (a 1 'guidance - and counseling to complete or return 
; to secondary school, (b) information and counseliag on postsecr 
ondary educational opportunities, (c) assistance irfi gaining 
admission or readmission t() po^ tsecondary educationi^l institu- 
tions, or (d) assistance in applying for financial aid to 
attend such institutions; and ^ ' 

5. Veterans if they are otherwise eligible may also_ receive ser- 
vices under this program. ' * 

The Tnlent Search program serves low- income students or those who 
would be the first generation in their tamily to attend college. , 
Among the types of services are: 

1. College admission .lnd financial aid counseling, 
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. Pl^icemenl st^<;;viv es .jnJ tutoring, \ 

\. Fie ((I trips to l><jc^il colla^^xs and irrfr-^r?Tl?Tt i es , 

M. Cuxdancr c^oun.S(*ling tor lug\ school jnd college droptYUt:.., 

5. Rc^terrol. to other agenci^^s and progrnnis, 

6. Parent advising, 

« 

7. Career ^counseling and testing, 

H. Ass ist ance wi th college forms, ' * » 

4. Cultural activities, 

10- ^V^missions status checks and advocacy, and 

11. .Aasis tvince wi th high school course selection. 



During .1982-83, 10 Talent Search projects operated m \aljtonua 
.with an approximate federal budget of $1,239,990. The lOVCa I i 1 o r- 
ni.i-b'ased projects are sponsored by the tollowing inst i tut lohs : 

( - 

1982'^33 

" . Federal (^v^^nts 



Northern ^^L^JilFJBi^ 
I. CoUege'of the Redwoods (Eureka) 

r.ent ra I Va 1 ley ^ 

. . "U , . , 

No Proje.c.ts- * . ' 

Bay Area . ' * ■^^ " 

2^ Japancs? Community Youth Council CS^F ! ) 

}. 1pA€t, Inc. , pducatsipnaL.Clearinghou-se'\(vS..F. ) 

4. Stiles Hail/WGA '(Ber.ke.1%)^*^, . 

'V. United Council ob Spanj^h Speaking Ori)^i'n 



r 

$108,:) 78 



^162,^23 
100,000 
- .199, 120 
9 7,953 



\ 
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Los Angeles Area 

h. California StJte Univei\sity, Long Be,ich 

r. Ca li torn i.i Stale University, Los Aa^geles \ 

8. Volunteers of America (Los Angeles) 

Suutheri? Californid 



V 



9. Wahupa Educational Enterprises, Inc. tvSan Diego) 
10. Imperial Valley Community College 



$170,051 
68 , 609 



xN umbers Served 



Talent Search project^? ^ire designed lo serve vi large number ot 
(•lier>tsf and must fulfill ()rogram quota requirements. Generally, 
each project serves approximately 1,000 clients. However, some of 



'the more established projects s-ervef over 2,000 clients 



Approximately 15,000 students are 
by the combined 10 proje,cts. 



expected to be serV^d 



annual ly . 
in 1982-83 



Evaluation/Impact Data 

The federal government systematically gathers natronaj data about 
Talent Search clients \served via year-end reports submitted annually 
by the funded projects . The following data elements are collected: 
(1) number of clients served, (2) client distribution by ethno-* 
racial background, (3) po8t;secondary placement, (A) types of post*- 
Secondary institutions attended, .(5) number of clients prevented 
from dropping out in grades 7 through po's tsecondary , and (6") the 
number of clients who returned to school after having received 
Talent Search services. 




California Educational Opportunity Centers 

The Educational Opportunity Centers (EOC) are estal^lished 
with high concentrations of low-income disadVfrhtaged adulf? 
purposes of this'program are: 

1. To provide federal support of up to 75 percent for the estab- 
lishment of centers that will serve a$ clearinghouses fo.r 
information concerning financial add academic - support available 
at institutions of higher education. - - ' 

2. To provi^le assistance to such low- income adults* who are the 
first genera^tion in th^ir families to attend college. 
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3. To provf^lie^ counseling^ tutor<?al.^ allxi v:)Xhef netess|^-y servict>s 
Ip studenti^ enrollod lO'SUch institutions. . < 

, ]fo serve as recruiting and counseling pools to Qo^'or^inate 
resources and staff efforts of postsecondary Smst itutuons u\ 
admitting educ^iond 1 ly disadvantaged persons. ^ 

An. Educational Opportunity Center/may make its servic&s available 
JL'O all persons desiring to pursue a program of pos tsecondary educa- 
tion who - reside; wij^hin the geographical target a^rea served by the 
Center. However, program participants must be citizens or naf-ionals 
'Of the United States^ Two-thirds of those served must be low-income, 
and one-Jihird low- jLliCome- or' the first generation * i n their families 
to attend college. ^ ^ , 

Phere'Are currently two Educatirpnal^ Opportunity Centers in Califor^ 
nia. One is a rural outreach program sponsored Uy the Fresno 
Co^inty Mobile Guidance Educational Project, Inc. Thi-s pTroject^w^s 
createvi in 1969 as a Talent Search project, and' became an Education- 
al Oppbrtunity Center in 1976 with a budget of approximately $200,000. 
The second project was established in Los Angeles in 197^-75 and is 
sponsored by the UCLA .Extension Center. « 



Funding / « 

During 198fi-83, funding levels for the two projects were: 

•* • , ' 1982-83 : 

, " ' / Federal Grant 

1. Fresno County Mobile Education Guidance 

Project ^ . . $227,107. 

1, University of'^alifornia , Los Angeles 

Extension . ' - ^ $400,180 

The federal government provided up to 75 percent of the total funds^ 
for the BOCs. The Los Angeles-*|>ased project received' additional 
in-kind ccynt ribut ions from the Los Angeles . unified schools , Los ' 
Angeles Community Colleges, UCLA Extension Center » and cfommunity 
agencies/ The Fresno project receiyed additional fbnds * f rom Fresno 
County and Kings County, CETA programs, as well as in-kind , contribu- ^ 
tions from Fresno, Kings', and Madera* school districts. ' ' ^ 
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\'\inibei*s Sta ved 

The Los Ange les-'based EOC served approximately -f^OOO people with S 
target high schools and 7 target' CoiTununity Colleges, The Fresno 
project currently serves approximately ^ , 000 people, wi th ^i-^ -ti rget 
high schools .ind 6 ct?l leges nnd universities. 



("alifornia Special Services for Disadvantaged Studen 



The vSpecial Services for Disadvantaged Students program iSSDS) 
provides remedial and other speciAl servtt^es to students who have 
academic potential but are himfen^d due to ed^ational, cultural, 
economic, or physical handicaps. 

Special S^^rvices for Disadvantaged ^JjjQ^ents provide the tol lowing 
type 5^ of services; 

ft 

1. Remedial, instruction ^hat will enab le students to comple't^ 
required and prerequisite courses in a reasonable period of 
time; ' ' 

2. Personal and career counseling; 

K Academic advice and assistance in course selectiofi; 

^1 . Tutorial services; 
k 

Exposure to cultural events and academic programs not usually 
.ivailable to disadvantaged students; and 

b. Programs and activities specially designed for students ot^ 
^limitVd English, prof iciency . 

Students are eligible to participate in a ''Special Services'' project 
1 f they jre : ^ 

I. Enrolled of accepted at an institution which* the' recipient* 
of the project §rant or contract; 

' ' ■■ ' • 

1. A citizen or national of the U.S. (or in the U.S. for other 
than temporary purposes and intends to become a permanent 
resident, or is a resident of the trust territory of the Pacific.^ 

/s lar\ds ) ; and * - ' 

(j) An in|^ividual witb academic potential who demonstrates 4 
neevi for the remedial .and special services as a result of a 
tiepriyed e^duca t ional', cxiltural or economic ba^kgxound, or a * 
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physical handicap, or (b) an individual with academic pot/^nluil 
with arlimited Engl :i sh-speaking ability whc^ is m need oi 
biUiVguai education, teaching, guidance^ and counseling ii\ • 
order to succeesfully pursue pcrstsecondary education. 
above students must m^et the tow-- income ' tirst. general ion or 
physically handicapped criteria. 

IniJti tucions receiving funds under this program must< 

1. Obtain and provicie adequate £4naacial aid for s tudentii^enro lied 
in the project ,to enable them to continue their <\cadenuc pro- 
gram; and 

2. Retain project participants at the institution- for a period ot 
' ^ time sufficient to enable them to adjust to and participate 

} meaningfully in the academic program at the institution (a 
minimum of two years ' for a four-year program, one year for a 
two-year j^rogram) . 

* - * . . 

At least two-thir(^s of the eligible individuals must be physica^y 
handicapped or low- income and first genevira tiiori College students. - 
The ren^aining one-third can be made up of any of the above. 



Funding" 

All ^^5 California^baseji p^oj^^Gts . a re located on college and univer- 
sity campiisetfS The combined federal level for the 1982-83 programs 
was $3,378,206. 

Many , projects received additional funds and in-kind contributions 
from their sponsoring qampus units since many are used to supplement 
and enhance existin.g campus programs. 

The 35 Calii?9rnia-based projects are located at the- following .sites- 
with fe^dera 1. funding levels for 1982^83 is as follows: 

' / ^ CALIFORNIA SPECIAL SERVICES. ' 

Northern California - - 

1. Caiifornis State Univers ity , Sacramento (P. Hand). $ 97/852 

2. ' California State University , Sacramento 91,712 
J. Humboldt State University ' 107,875 * 

Sonoma, State<^University; (Ro^nert Park) 125,302 
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T'ent r.i I Vj I lev 



CUitoraia State iJnivjf^rs i ly , Frv^sno ^U) , 8 

University of the Paaitic (Stockton) 



0 



3. California State Univeri^rty, Hayxvard ' , * $152,bS0 

9. City College of San' Francisco v ' 109. 7 2 

10. ^Merritt Co^ege (Oakland) 68,08^ 

11. Skyline College (San Bruno) 128, 

12. University of California, Berkeley 86,014 . 
LJ . University of California , Berkeley ■ 15()/)A2 

SouU] B£y Area 

14. San'Jose Sta te' Uni vers ity $141,031 

I'S. Monterey Peninsula College (Monterey) 76,^255 

Los Angeles Area , 

Lb. California State University, Los Angeles $125,919" 

17. Compton Community College ' ••" 123, 6^4^" 

18. East Los Angeles College (Monterey Park) 78,139 

19. ' East Los Angeles College ' UA,607 ' 

20. Rio Hondo College (Whittier) - 78, 6U 

21. University of California, Irvine 125,607 

22. University of California, Riverside . 80,452 

23. University of Southern California (L.A.) 101,498 

24. California State University, Long Beach 185,342 

vSo uthern Ca l 1 fornia 

25. '.'San Drego State University ' 73,450 
2t) . Cuy^maca College (El C/)jon) ^ 34->682 
27'. Grossmont College (El Cajon) 34,682 

28. ^ San Diego City Coll<5ge ? ' '36,171 .. 

29. ' San Diego Mesa College ' 37,197 / 

30. Southwestern College (Chula Vista) • 36,u>4b 

31. Palomar College (San Marcos), " ;• ' ,12,159 

32. University of California, Santa Barbara V 1.24,886 ' % 

33. California State College, San Bernardino 125,635-^" 

34. California State Cgllege, Bakersfield / 100,307 

J5. Imperial Valley College 141,993 ' 
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Numbers Served 

Proj^?( ts estimate th^it 'ap[)tcrxl.nu)t.ely U)^»000 students will bo s^^rv(Ml 
ui the 1982-83 c^cademic ye.)r. , . . 



r%yaluation Data 

The U.S. Departmeat of Education contracted System Drvelupmenl 
Corporatioa in 1978 to coaduct a comprehensive evaluation ot SSDS 
projects. Preluninary results of the first phase of the study 
indicate that the more services students receive, the greater the 
fmpravement in academic performance and pjersistence in college. 
The tinal phase of the evaluation has tracked the target students v. 
for four years through graduation. - The final report will be com- 
pleted In Fall 1983. 
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rNlVERSlTY OF CALIFORNIA A«^DHM1C P:NH1CHMKNT pROGRAM^S 



The Ac^'ademic TOriclimeat Program (AEP) resulted trom a special 
I egi s 1 1 ve initiative in the Budget Hill which recogni^r^d 

the critical need tO' involvfi^Universi ty iaculty m the etfori to 
increase the enrollment of uaderrepreaented groups m pos tseconda ry 
education . Responding to this init^yfive , MESA-1 ike projects; were 
developed tor .students who had been in the Partnership Pr(>gram and 
were interested in majoring in areas other than mathemat i<ls , engi^ 
neering> and the sciences. Four pilot projects were est^^blished 
and designed to include the participation' ot traditional butreach 
administrators, University faculty, secondary sxhool counselorb at?t% 
teachers, professionals from busirtess ' and industry, conunun'ity - ^ 
representatives, and parents. The pilot projects are locate^!* on ^ 
the Irvine, Davis, Berkeley, and Santa Barbara campuses. The goals 
AEP are to assist stud^ts to achieve more than the minimal stan- 
dards for regular Un:i.versity admission and to excel as Univer-sily 
undergrauda tes . 



The primary objective of ttwK^^^ram is to provide academic enrich- 
ment and skill building acti^i||Ples for tenth and eleventh grade 
students who participated in the Partnership Program, While the 
four pilot projects differ in career focus, they shaYe the following 
common goa Is : 

l.^ To » Augment . Instruction in Rec^uired Coutsework : Mathematics and^ 
English activities are^f^eared to assist students in the mastery 
of ^these basic skills, 

^' T£ pQC.us Aspi rat ion s In Higher Education : Knowledge of career ^ ' 
opportunities as related to undergraduate education is essential 
in making informed choices abo^it available co 1 lege. ma j orsi , AEP 
staff provide extensive career and edtica tio'nal counseling to 
students , 

] . To Provide Information on How to Prepare -: f o r ' College : . The 
projects strive to present complete and accurate -information 
about admissions and financial ^id policies and procedures at ' 
California's pos tsecondary institutions as well as information 
about career opportunities and options. 

4. To Increase Motivation to Achieve : This component draws heavily 
on role models from the professional and academic . ci rc les 
geared to *the program* s field of focus. ' . 

Although each campus has oesponded differently in integrating the 
program into their institutional framework, the organisation of 
each project includes the. fol lowing basic s true tura Ucomponents : 
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FaculiY Advi sors : University tncuBf^ members who iKssunie respoi)- 
:^Mbility for the operation ot the project, orgadi^e tUe adVisurv 
hoards, and establish relationships with the scientitic communviv 
and related industries, professionals, associations, and coiunuiiulv 
organiza t ions " . , 



Co ordi n^i tors : . The day-to-day managers of th^^ project ^ They 
work cTo^sely wi th A£P adv|LSOrs at each secondary , schOo I and 
with the Indus triiil , cfdirca tiona 1 , and cojnmunity groups who 
contribute resources to the project. The coord;Laa tors also 
arrange for tutoring^ counseling, field trips, and other actiyi- 
t les . 

Advisory Boa rds : Comp^ed ol rep res en tat i ves from seconda ry/ 
schoo I s » uni vers i t ies , Indus try , p rof ess i ona 1 o rgan iza t ions/ 
minority organizations., £ind mother commuility groups. The Bo<%<^ds 
provide advice and counsel to /VEP administrators. 

Advisors : Usually high school faculty members. They ^issist'^n 
the selection of students who will participate m the project 
and dii:*ect all related activities at the high schools. The 
advisors maintain academic performance records of the students, 
coordinate^ field trips, and assist in career- and academic 
coupseling, ' / 



t . 



To be eligible to participate in the program, students 'liiust : (I) 
have previously participated in the Early Outreach Partnership ^ 
Program, or be historcially underrepresented in AEP targeted academic 
disciplines; (2) earn at least a '*C'* grade in all subjects; (3) 
enroll in high-level college preparatory couV^es in mathematics, 
science, and English; (4) maintain a CPA of at least 2,5 in A to F 
■cours-es; and (5) attend AEP study sessions and other program Activi- 
ties. 



v\ 



AEP schools are selected on the basis of the following criteria: 



1, Significant numbers of Partnership Program students matriculat- 
ing to the high school; 

2, Active interest on the part of , school administration and 
faculty; and , 

3, ExistenQe of strong programs in mathematics and English, 

Each campus differs in career focus,* type of services provi;ied, a,nd 
111 the combination of University departments and administrative 
offices involved in sponsoring the programs. The following chart 
provides some descriptive information about each program. 
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-1978^7^ •V]q79-.8o 1980-81 ' .. jM^^^- •''1-'^^ 




{/ Four projects at $m5,000 each during the start-up year. 

-The futidxng provided. ttie 1978-79 Budget Act was not utilized 
during ^ati fiscal year by the University for the es tabl isfunent of 
the Academic Enrichment Program. T\\e Legislature, therefore,- 
<\'irried the $180,000 appropriation forward to fiscal year 1979-80, 
without adding additional funding. ^ ' - 

Numbers Served * 

There were 51-2 ftudents served by the University's Academic Enrich- 
ment Program during^ the 1979-80 year. ^During 19'80-81, 382 students 
were served at 25 high , schools . In 1981-82, 576 students were 
served at 33 high schools. 

Evaluation Data . ^ * 

< ♦ 
l\\ January 1981, the University of California published a report 
entitled "First Year Evaluation of the Academic Enrichment Program, 
1979-80" whrph provides data abbut the. niimb^r of students served 
duritxg. the first y^^ar. The report also includes a case study of 
the program at the Davis campus, which suggested that the program ^ 
was having 'a positive impact on ..the students served* In Tebruary 
1982, the University published data about the academic ^record in 
A-F courses f'or participants in the. Academic Enrichment Program 
(hiring 1980-81. Thfese data indicate that more than 55 percent of 
the program participants on the Berkeley and Davis campuses main- 
tained a 2.5 or better GPA. In contrast, on the Santa Barb\*a 
campus, 64 percent of the participants had less than a 2.5 Gfj|k. 
Beyond these limited data, therp is no basis upon which to^3udge. 
the effectiveness of the Academic Enrichment Program. 



* 
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ACADEMIC ENRICHMENT PROJECTS 
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L.NlvrRSi rV OF Ciy.irORNIA ACAOrMIC SUPPOK r SEHVICLS 



Thr Hnivc^rsily of Calitornij campuses offer a broad range oi srt- 
vices for students who need help with their ccuirse work or with 
personal problems relate<J to campus lite. These services are usetl 
hy a sub<?tantia] proportion of the student body (i^s much as one- 
•luarter on some campuses), and have become an integral pari of the 
University's activities. Since 1976, the Univers i ty has supple- 
mented the academic support services ilatfle to s tudents at la rge 
with additional or more intensive services for minority and low- 
mcomji' students. -> 

The services offered vary somewhat among the campuses, but generally 
mrlude four basic types of programs; (I) learning skills assis- 
tance, > including small-group sessions find individual consultation 
on reading wirting , and study skills such as time management, 
notetaking, and test preparation; (2) summer transitional programs, 
varying from week-long orientations to six or eight week academic 
programs; (J) advising and counseling sessions, includirvg advising 
on careers and on graduate and professional schools j and (m) tUtor-^ 
ing and instructional assistance. ^ 

The specific number of students using each service varies consider- 
ably, depending on the type of service. Because records are kept 
for each individual program separately, it is impossible on most 
campuses to (letermine an unduplicated count of the number of stu- 
dents using all services- Tl\e following is ^ brief summary. 

B ERKELEY : Mos t services a re offered through the Student Learning 
Center, where 1,110 minority and low-income students . part icipated 
m SAA- funded programs involving a summer bridge, a summer transfer 
pjogram, supplemental tutoringj peer counseliTig and other learning 
center activities. 

PAV IS : The SAA-funded programs' at JDavis work primari-'ly with enter- 
ing students, offering special basic skills courses in mathematics, 
>ind English, and intensive counseling for engineering students. 
Part icipat lort in all these ^programs has* increas<^d dur.ilng the past . 
two years, particularly in engineering counseling which served 215 
students in 1981-82. There were 167 students in the mathematics ^ 
program and 162 in .the English programs^ Davis also gfffers indi- 
vidual tutoring to EOP/SAA students, ,as a, supplement to the campus' 
regular, group-tutoring program, with 163 students participating m 
P)8l-'82. 

IRVn^: During 1981-82, between 555 and 635 students were served 
by each of/lrvmw's three major support s-ervice units: the Learn- 
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ing Skills Center, Special Services, and the Tutorial Assistai\ce 
Program. In addition, the Career Planning* and Placement ('enter \ 
served 8^8 students. ' * • 

LOS ANGELES : The Academic Advancement Program provided tutoring » 
counseling, and sunui^cr ijervices to 2,9U3 students in 1981-'fi2. 

RIVERSIDE : Two hundred eighteen students participated in at least 
one service offered by the EOP/SAA unit, including fall orienta- 
tion, a summer program , tutoring , and counse 1 ing . Inaddatipn, a 
mathematics program offered by teaming Skills Center served 90 
students . ' * 

SAN DIEGO: The Office of Academic Support Instructional Ser- 

vicefj (OASiS) offers several services including: (1) the Academic 
Success Program, with peer counseling and academic skills counsel- 
ing; individual and aroall group tutorimg; i^eading apd stu<ly skills 
activities; and a writing program involving^ diagnostic testing, 
small group classes, and individual consultation. In 1981-^82 OASIS 
served 1,22^4 students. 

SANTA BARBARA : Two hundred three 'students participated in the 
Summ^er Tcaasitton Program in 1981-82: 629 were involved in tutor- 
ing and instructional groups; and 257 part icipijted in Academic 
Internships. 

SAMTA CRUZ : The EOP/SAA unit served ^29 students, in its profes- 
sionral advising program, 298 in peer advising, 265 • in tutoring, 597 
in professiona^U counsellor, and 626 in peer counseling during 
1981-82. 

^^y^L^iSLS History: 

1979-80 1980-^1 1981-82 1982-83 

$1 ,014,000 $1 ,266,000 $1 ,472,000 $1 ,406,000. 

Funding for Academic Support ^ervices is derived from student fees 
and the State General Fund, wirh the General Fund paying 75 percent 
and educational fee revenues paying 25 percent. 

^va luat ion Data ' ^ ^ _ 

•* ^ 

Not all supf^ijj^jt^services can be eas;ily evaluated. The effects of 
counseling and advising, for instand'e, are very* difficuLt , it not 
impossible tg measure. The University systemwide office has pub- 
lished two annual reports (in January 1982 and January 1983) en- 
titled "Academic Support Services for Minority and Low-Income 
Students at the University of California/' which' include data on 
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th^ (*( tect xvenej;is ot some specitic support service piogranis HI 
summer Craasilion piograms and the v. ou I'se- re-l a t ^^1 vvoi kb^hops 
in.j t. luMnat ic<> anJ science^ Those .)vailaMe dat a i nd i c.il <^,rtf^rii 
ne^;s la retait\it\g nuaority and Ibw-riticomf stuiler'iis. 
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rNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA EARLY OUTREACH PROGRAM' 
( PARTN^RSHLP--JUNlOR HIGH SCHOOL COMPONENT) 

The Uu|versiLy of California began ilH Partnership Program in 1^)76 
to increase the number of junior .high- scliool stutients from under- 
represented groups who are sufficiently informed about college, afui 
motivated to attend,% that thoy will enrolt m college preparatory 
classes once they enter" the ninth grade. Beginn-ing in Fall 1981, 
the Legislature prescribed that the goal of .this program is to 
increase the number of ethnic mi nor: i ties wlio are eligible for 
admission to the University of Californ^ar, In June 1982, the 
Legififla ture revised the goal for the this program to an increase in 
the number of iow-incoine and/or ethnic mmori tQ/-student:? who are 
eligible^ to enroll in public four-year^col leges", although studenX-S' 
who ary eligible may subsequently choose to attend anotlit^^r po^t-- 
secondary institution. • - * 

In orderjrj^ meet tins goal, the program has !>een designed to pro- 
vide the following services: . 

1. Academic Advis iiig : individual and group sessions with both 
students and their parents, concentrating on University of 
California entrance vrequiremen^s-, college life, the importaj[ice 
of adequate academic^prepara^ioa and the responsibility of the 
students to make the mostv of their educational opportunities. 
On SQme campuses , Saturdaj^ and sumjner clarf$es or tutorial ses-- 
sions are also held. 

*'Role Model Presentations : meetings with local college faculty, 
students, community, and bus)-ness leaders of underrepresented 
groups, who serve gs role models as they make. pres^ntaCioris to 
students, serve as hosts fior field trips, ^md/or deliver pro- 
gram servicj?'s such as counseliAg^r tutoring. 

^Qll^gg ajnd University Visits : students and their parents 
visbt;^ campuses of ^the University of California, the California 
State University and Colleges, the Community Colleges, and 
independent institutions.' 

4. Dissemination 6f Printed Information : brochures and materials 
developed specif ically for students and parents . These contain 
information on academi^ preparation, financial aid^ college en- 
trance examinations, and other tqpics . 

5. Parent Meet ings : information on-^ f inancia 1 aid and on the 
academic preparation necessary for admission to a college or 
university distributed to parents. 
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Thtf P<irtaej;yh ip Program is .1 coopt^rnL ive ett*>>ft hvtveoTi che luLVrM*- 
^iily^aih.l -junior liJrgli school C Jmpuses tin ougho*li^ I'.iJ i lorni ji . 1 ji ^^cL 
schools Jr^e'- seL'^^ctetl on the basis ot the to I loving j iVc* j^enerai 




e level oE nf^jlabri ty student/enro 1 Iment ' " . . 

Tfhe wil lu/ignesa ^ o t school officials to p.j,rt ici'pattv in tli^ . 
program; - ^ , . ^ * . . ^ " 

3.^ The e:ictent Co which "stud^Yit^ .m these schools already receive ♦» 
seiftv^ices slrAlar to those offered by the Partnership Program; 

The extent to which studertts in the' local hich schools enrolT 
in the Uhivei's 1 1^ ; and ' ' " ' 



5. The development.^ f an ^ippcopr 
ticipating Ln th^^program. f 



mix of students par 



As 



Based on aVail^ble res<i|irce3 , exji'ertise, school neell,* geograptxtca I 
and budgetary considerations < ''each'Vampu^'^'Prog^ra.m deftermines the 
extent oP services it can offer to any given .school. Sch<^1s which 
receive,, thj"" full range of ^Partnership* services ^re referred to'jis 
''full "service** schools. Schools receiving > less than the 'full range 
of service^ 3^[^e• crate^orized as '^limited service*' schools. Thqse 
receivings-only"' prijnted' maVerial^are ref>erred to as " inTo rrtiat ionV 
school's.. Overa 11 'the^^^tnership Program serves over'' ^50 junior' 
hi^gh sthpol;^ thr(»ugh6ut/]^Bfc state. 



Whil^.the ,crit^raa f^r stiidetrt selection vanes from campus to cam- 
pus, the basic .crite^ria for all participants incjude : 

V. Enrollment'' vn 7th^.^8th, or 9th grade: v • 

2. Ethrfic minoi^ity. and/or loWincome b'ackgrou'nd ; ' 

3,. Potential to benefit frpm the • Pafrtnership Program and its^ 
activities,- * . ' . 

4. '^PpteatiaT ' to achieve af'^ level'which would result in TJni- 

versity eligibility upon giraduatior/^^rom high* school ;* aAd ^ I . 

' *J ■ > ■ ■ . ' ' 

5. ^Desire- to "fiarticipate in the^ pro^t^m. ' V - • ^ ^ 

Participating students are expected to- str*ve tq meet three' dis- 
tii^ct objectives: . ' ^ 1. * ^ ^ ^ 

I, Successful » tomplet ion of -a ^co^lfege ^f^repara tory English course 
4 In the nint'h grad'e; ; ' . ' • o \ ^ ^ 
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Z. Successful completion of fxrst^year cilg;ebra before entering ihe. 
Lt^nth grade; .ind / - - \ 

}. ^Development ot an mdividua Ir ^cad^mi c plan^to be pursue)* ;n 
tieTuop h'lgh srhaol. . ' . . . ^ 
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I NU'ERSITY OF i.^-VLI FORNl A EARLY . OrTREAf.:}! FROr;RAM 
( PARTNKRSH1P--8ENJOR HIGH SCHOOL (\)MK)J^EN'r ) 

Tlu* University ot Caiitorni^i started Ihe senior high, school rom* 
p.onent m P)79 to meet the needs ot ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
grade s ta(5<?nts Vho have b^^n invo 1 ved wi th Partnership i n j un u\r 
hjgh Sirhool . This component is « designed to pr.ovid^ • both direct 
ac^ademic support and assistance and continued mtorniatxon^ 1 and 
.motivational service^^ to those Partnership s tuJ^ts wh^^ I- ^^^^ 

college iiiiffp^ra tory^ courses up^n ^enterin'g high sxtrtJol , S'tudents 
who do not take A 16 F- courses are rjef erred to progrji^mfi m^rv^ closely 
tailored to their needs and <i5^| ra t ions . Many of tho,v\who areon 
the '^co I leg^'-prep tract|' . and doing excei:Jticftniai ly wel l are also 
reterred , ibut to more ihtens*ive programs Such >,4;3"»1^SA - of one Qt the 
four Academic Enrichment Programs/ The^* Par tn^rshirp ' )tigh ^oljoojl.. 
componnent seefks to re\ain and work -directly with^those students 
who have the potential to'becomo <? UigihJ tv but\who<5e. att^ iiiment 
eligibil'ity to UC and/or CSU would be unlikely without , the progra^ij' s 
support . ' . • . • - V - * 

■ • . ■ • ■ ^' . ' ' ' . 

The-, to^owing expectations ate,, m^de of s tudertts.nvho participate in 
'theVrogram: ^ ; ^ • ' 

1. ^^npVetion of co 1 leg^i-prepara toi^vclasses ' on a :(ctiedule yhi<?h 
will -allow for completion off the Univ^^rs i t*y ' s subje^ct require- 
ment's b^fqre high school graduation; - ' ^ ^ * 

^ ... ' ..v 

2^ Develqpmejit of goqd study, skills and hal)its, apd "^ctive par- : 
ticipation irt program activit;ies. ^, ' 

3. Maintenance of a level- of \\cademic achievement wh,ich will 
insure*: eligibility 'to enter'-a public fq^^-yea^cQJliege. 

^rhe program basically of f er.s * th^ same five ac tivi ties * an^l services 
as. the junior high component! ' 

r ^ ■ - ■ . , 

1. Academic advising ' . . ^ , . ' * * * 

2. Role model presentation - - , - 
; . : ^ ' ^ ' 

3. College artd^ university visits ^ ' 

V * • ' •»» ■ • 

A.. D^ssemir)^tion pf printed information 

5. Parent meeti^jigs . ^ - ^- \ . ^ 



HoweVer/ as the senior. ^hi^h school program is in<tended to assist 
i>U.ufjlents 'to Vomplete rigorous acadenric progr*ams successfully. 
increKised, emphas is is placed, on tutoring and ^^dvi's mg . -\ * ' 



As .in the junior high componant, e^^cK 'ranipus seltfcts pa rt i c ipa I uig 
schools irom iLs geograplucol service area. Each ot the eight ini- 
pus program!?* is staffed vith .^ full-time outreach officer, un^ier^ 
graduate and' graduate student advisors, and tutors'. Since the pro- 
gram a imj> ' to ^serve former Partnership students in the jiunor high, 
the SHjhool selection criteria are more narrowly defined. The has is 
for school -selection is'based on the fol lowing cri teria : 

K The levef of minority student enrollment; 

2.' The willingness 6f school officials yo participate m the 
program; . ' 

3' TheMiumber of students, who' had participdted m the Partnership 
^ Progjram; ' ^ - . 

- The^^ex^ent to whv^ft stqdj^nt:^ in these schools a^lready receive 
services^ sdmi lap to those offered by. the Rartnership^Program-; 

The extent to wh^ich students in tha local high schools enroll 
^ 'in the Oniversity; and ' o ^ 

' * * ' 

6.. The t^eyelopment an appropriate ethnic mix* of students par- 

* ticipafcing in the program- 
"a .. . • ' ^ * 

The ''crj. teria - used t^o select program pa rticipaats ^vary from campus 
to campus, jjiowever, "the Common basic criteria fof^all participants , 
include: ^ ^ . - ; / , ^ 

1. EnrolflnenC in ainth, tenth / eleventh or, .twelfth gratis; * 

2. ' Being a member of an ^tinderr^presented minority g^ou^ cofViing , 

from a low-income background, or both; ^ *• ^\ ' . - 

* • Mi , ** 

J. Potential tg^ benefit from thfe program and its activities; 

• • . ' ' \ ■ "... - . 

. Potential for admission to a four year pos tieoonda ry institu- 
tion upon graduation from high school; ar>dcr ^ ^ 

/ 

5. Demonstrated (^esire to parrticip^a te Ln the program. ^ ' • 

FunETm^ History ^ - ' ^ 

1,976^77 1977-78 ^ 1978-79 1979-80^ - 1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 
$^i62,Q00 $1,162,000 $1,454,000' $1 ,830 „000.$2 ,030 ,000 $2 -267 ,000 $2,303,000 

Tl^e Universally providjed t4\e financial support for this.prbgram 
during its initial two- years. Beginning jLn 1977-78, 'Support'w^s 



sh,ire<i by ihr StJXe General FumJ 1*^5%) ..md the UnivrMsUy 
\\v PhHu-Kl, the iState provided Vy percent. 01 the tmuliUK, witli tlie 
I'niversily support itig the rt^nia i tuie r . This tuiidmx p.Utern wjs 
( ont mued t hrough lMrtl--82. 

Numbers Servei.l 

Vhe University reports that during 1980-81, it served 9,416 stu- 
dents through the junior high component and 7,470 students through 
the senior high component operating in 191 junior high schooJ.s ^uul 
140 high schools. In 1981-82, the junior high' componenent w«^s 
reduced' to 8,203 students » while the senior liigh component w.^s 
increased to 9».7J8 students, opeiating m 175 junior high schools^ 
arui \t>l senior high schools, - 

'■ . » 

K valuation Data 

During the past twb years', the Univereity lias {3ublished impact datvi 
about parti^ripdnts m the Early" Outreach Program. According to 
these data» 37.5 percent of. the early outreiich ' participants who 
graduated witjti the high school class of 1981 were eligible to 
enroll in the University, while 27.2 percent of the class of 19{|2 
were elj^gible. Approximately 22 percent of the 1981 graduates and 
18 percent of the 1982 graduates enrolled in the University, Data 
published by the University about the academic record m A~F courses 
of early outreach participants during the 1980-81^ ' academic year 
indicate tjsiat more than 55 percent of these pa rticif>ants achieved a 
grade level at C+ or^ Lower. Ava i lab le da ta for the 1981-82 aca-- 
demic year are lirotted to 5 campuses.. On three ;of these campuses,- 
moj-e than 55 percent- of the program* participa*nts achieved a grade 
level at C+ or lower (the lowes,t level of academic achievemeut was 
at the 'Jrviae campus, w*lere mo^^than 67 percent of* the partici- 
pants had a CPA at 2.5 or slower.) Ort two of t,he campuses, more than 
50 percent of the participants achieved a gyade level at 2.51 or 
above". ) • . * • . • . , 




rNlVERslTV OF ("ALIFORNIA l>tMEDlATE OUTREACH PROGRAM 

The iiixnl phase ot the University * student affirmative action vxit- 
rea\:h eff^Jrt is il^ recruitment compcinent, Invijgdiate Outreach, fht^ 
principal goal ot Immedi^f te Outre^ich is to aUgrttent the number o[ 
applicfants from regularly eligt^l^? underrepreset\ted mi'nority Jn^l 
lowincome stiidents, and to increase thc^ number t)f these studertts 
who actually entoll xq the University of California, The Univer-. 
8icy began this program in 1976 as- part of, its initial Stud^ent ' 
Affirmative Action program. The specijtlc program abj^ectives; ah 
stated by the University Systemwide staff, are: 

I. To sbek out and assist reguUirly^quaHtied high school seniors 
and Community* College students in making 'application to the 
University; Mi^ 

To '.Jisslst former Karly Outreach students in th'ei r .appl icr^t ion 
to the University; 

.3, To assist former Early Outre^lch students in their application* 
to other postsecondary institutions; 

4'. To help track the academic progress of current and former early 
outreach students who enter the Urtiversity atqii other post- 
secondary institutions. * © . 

While each of t\ie nine UC campuses' administers rfn Immediate Out- 
reach prqft<5m, each program varies in scope and- m the- type of - 
service.^^livered , The. administrative unit respon^ib'le for^I^imedi- 
ate Outt^ach service^^ also varies from campus to xarnpus . These 
services may; for instance, be provided tht^ough the Educational^ 
Opportunity Program Stadent Affirmative Action and/or the. .Office of 
Relations with Schools. . ■ * , 

AVhile. the specific types ot\ s,^'rvices provided vary from campus to 
cf\mpus , they incliide^Jbiigh 'School visits J ComnmnAty College visits, 
- |)ul:>l^ications , ' trans it ioiiail services upon ^enro^lment, cultural 
activities, campus tpujtr5.> freshman .prientation ^^ssions/seminars , 
tutoring, careet ijif di-ipat ion days > adifciss-ions coihiseling, college 
motivation- nights, s'ujitther residential programs, and mini-infor-^ 
mation conferences and yorkshops. ' ' 

All h'igh' schools within'^the campus service area p^rticipa^ng ih - 
the PartnershifTNProgram Receive tJie - highest, priority in Immediate 
Outreach ^erv/Corts . Many o their schools throughout ttie State a re 
-^also tafge^fe^ \or services baAd upon high percentages of m,\ijority ^ 
^hrolflnelt -j^ndMi^monst rated /desire* for services by counselor"^, 
parents Ind^jstudenrs . " • ^ ' . ** * 



bundmg History • • •. 

iy;7-78 12^8:"7^ JL^70-H0 1980-81 l.<282-83 
% '."o6()" $3T'8 . 000 $ AOT, OOO' S'S 76'rOOO ""$.'S'7 3 , B3A $'i9T, 000 

The University provide^i the financial support tor this program 
during itj3 initial two years. Beginning in 1977-78, support was 
shared by the Stat« General Fund (55%) H\<\ ttle, Uni vera ity (45%).. 
In 1980-81, the St^te contributed 75 pfercent of the funding, and 
the University contributed 25 percent. This pattern was continued 
through 195^2-83 . ' 

Numbers Ser.ved ' . 

The Immedi^ite Outreach program of^ the UniverHity of California 
provides services to rtiost high schools and Community Colleges 
throughout CaLiforn'jj?. Data are not available, however^ about the 
total number of individuals or schools , served through this program 
since it has not. been pQSsible to identify the unknown number of 
icated counts' students or schools served by immediate out- 
reach efforts fx'pm more than on^ university campus. 

.. . ' ^ ■ * 

Evaluations ^ 

The University has the responsibility for evaluation of the Immedi- 
■ate Outreach program. At the present time, impact data are not . 
available about clients seYved through this program. 

4 



APPCNDIX B 

Summary ot Important Non-State l\indeMj 
Outreach and Support Service Programs 



College Core Curriculum, Phineas Banning High School 

T>he Cooperative College Preparatx3ry.vProgram (C^CPP) 

♦ 
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The Collegr? Care Curriculuni (CCC) at Banning High School in Wilnnng- 
ton ( m the Los Angeles harbor area) seeks to motxviaTe ;mii pt^t*[>.ji>* 
stndc^nts who shoW potential t or college but who lack I he acaiiemic 
skills necessary for college success . The program was uiitiated by 
two college advisors and a tei^her at Banning High in' 1976, Banniu^* 
IS the fifth largest high school in tWe Los Angeles Unified School 
District, enrolling some 3^*100 students^ 85 percent of whom are 
minority. 

The College Cqrc Curriculum operates with no special funding. It 
represents a self-motivated comprehensive effort to improve the 
(ollege performance and persistence of Banning graduates, and it 
illustrates what can be accomplished with existing resources at the 
local level to overcome some of the educaitonol barriers to college 
studies so characteristic of students from low socioeconomic back- 
groundss >^ 

The program w^is initiated by the faculty and staff in response to 
feedback from Banning graduates who attended college and reported 
the following typical collegio^te experiences: (1) needing to 
undertake remediation courses f-or academic survivaL and 'Vatch-up , *' 
(2) being placed on academic probation, (3) havi<[|f to change from 
math'-and science-based majors to humanities, or (4) dropping out. 

The College Core Curriculum is designed to \dentify potential 
college-bound students at Banning* s feeder junior ^high schools, ar||[^ 
upgrade the Banning -High-. School curriculum througl^ s^^quential 
learning in order to better prepare these students 'for, college and 
the world of work. ^ " . ' 

^ The Program is .essentially a school within a school, basfed on the 
University of California's A-F admission requirements. .Students 
Oishing to attend college enroll in the CCC program in the .first 
yea 1^ of high school and are placed in college preparatory English, 
mathematics, science; and foreign language classes. The philosophy 
of .the program is based on the need to cha 1 lenge and motivate 
students^ to achieve and maintain academic excellence thereby facil- 
itating the success of students in college through: 

f ^ . • . 

I. changing both student a/id ' staf f expectations^ and raising aspir*- 
at ion levels ; ' * " \ > 

, JO 

^. an academi'c curriculum' that offers substantive integrated 
ma tar ia 1 promot ing excellence through upgrading and stand a rd- 



izing course cpntent^ and 



A. 



> ^ -86- 
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J. ^ the-esl;)^bl ii>tirt)enL ot a sLioag couiiseliug and parctriljl neCwoik 



Among the goals of the progr3m are: 

ci . to rais^e the dspxratibn level of students ^n(i improve thei r 
se If --coucep t ; - • ■ . 

b. to get as maay students as possible to complete A-F pattt^rn 
courses,; and 

c . ta have rnore students, receive college grants and scholarships. 

A second predominantly - minoM-ty school located in centra l Los 
Angeles Implemented a 'College Core Curri,culum in September 1980, 
based on the Banning model. 

Funding History 

The CCC Program operates withoOit the use of direct outside funding. 
However, human and fiscal resources are utilized from the Academic 
Affairs Division at the Univprsi^ty of California, Los AageleB in 
terms of student staff and faculty input. In addition, t;he program 
utilizes summer course offerings funde^d byteSA, and other outreach 
services ,provide;d by four-year colleges atid universities, • 



Numbers Served 

*Approxima teiy 800 studeijits were enrolled in tTie Program at Bainning 
High daring the 1981-82 academic yea.r , and 950 are jpfi^oiled during 
'1982-83. ^ • )^ 



Evaluation ' 

In 'August 1982, the California POstsecondary Education, CoilyjiLs^ ion 
compl^eted a Study to assess the college'' experiences of College Core 
Curriculum^i^aduates from Banning High . . 

The Coinniission study concluded that **dvailable evidence concerning 
the high school performance of program participants indicates that 
the program has been .'successful in achieving, at least some of its 
'objectives and that it is worthy of o.bserv^t ran by other secondary 
schools thoughout the State.*' An example oi' thf s siuccess Is the 
fact that the firsrt graduating clas^ of tbe College Cojre Curriculum 
took con? iderSbly more A through^ F semester ' bourses re^u^ red fqr 
adroisision by the Univefsity of . Calif ornia , pa):"ticuVar ly in math- 
ematics and Eifjglish, than their 1976 college-bound counterparts. 



The L'oopcrative College Preparatory Program- is .1 long-range etior^ 
ot the- University of California, Berkeley and the Oakljnd School 
District to ' strengthen the District ' 5 secondary school math pro- 
grams and the bis trie t ' s capacity, to prepare minority students for 
<:ollege. As part of a major District initiative to revitalize the 
Oakland schools, CCt^P provides (1) inservice training and professions 
development for teachers, counselors, and administrators; (2) 
assistance and training for teachers, counselors, administrators » 
and parents in planning, implementing, and managing the eduoational 
cliange process; and (50 instructional support to help students make 
the transition to more Irigorous courses taught to higher standards. 
These services are provided over a five-year period dDrinjg which 
the num):)ers of studeffts caking the college prepjiratory math sequence 
through pre-caltulus is gradually incre^as(^d and the capacity of the 
schools to m'aintain a s t renghthened program is developed, |) 

,CCPP was mtrodiiced in the summer of 1980 as a pilot project at 
Oakland's Castlemont High School and two of its feeder junior high 
schools. It expanded in 1981-82 to include Fremont High School and 

'all six junior high schools which send students to Castlemont and 

Fremont* A further expansion in 1982-83 includes Oakland Technical 

Hi^jh and its tvo junior high schools. These schools represent 50 

percent of the District's secondary^schools . 

* * ' ... 

CCPP provides a wide range ctf assistance in all areas of school 
operation according to the needs of particular schools. CCPP staff 
work with teachers, counselors, and a'dmiriis trators on a. daily basis 
at the school site to: (1) strengthen curriculiirti and instruction 
m * the college preparatory mat.h courses > grades i|hl2 ; (2) develop 
methods of identifying talented students in grades 6-9; (3) improve 
management , coitnse 1 ing , and enro 1 Iment practices ; (4) coordinate 
school programs; (5) pi:ov{de instructional support fdi! students in 
class and in study groups; (6) develop school peer teaching, peer^ 
tutorj.ng» and peer counseling programs; and (7) cl^velop methods fOr 
hui l,dinj^i4d sustaining parent involvement. Assistance^ atfe^ind ividua 1 
schools is complemented by M| School-Ufiivers i tv Inst itute at; which 
scho61 . faculty and staff > iflretrict staff, panlfcts, and Uniyeristy 
jjjptaff meet regularly to identify problems, to plan solutions,* and 
to share information dnd successful practices. 'CCPP staff assist* 
1 n the f ol low-j^p work required to implenrjeiK plans formed at the 
Institute and assist ^teachers to int roduW^curr iculiun idea^ and 
mstruvt il^pna I tevhiniques into particular classes.. , . , 



lunding History . 

Funding in L980-'81 was pcov/<J^d by th<* IJiuversiLy ol Calitornia» 
Berkeley ($1M0,500). Fundy4? ^» L981.-H2 wjs jUovidcd by the I'n.iver- 
•;ity ot California, Berkeley ($263,500) aiul the San Francisto 
roundation .($36,500). Fiiodinx tn 1982-83 is provided by the Univer-^ 
,sity of California, Berkeley ($2^5,000), the San Fjttancisco Founda*- 
tioh ($63,500), the Bechtel Corporation (10,000), and the Oakl<)nd 
Public Schools ($36,000). . , 

1980-81 - 1981-82 * . 1982- 83 

$190,500 $300,000 $35A,500 



Numbers Served 



19 80-81 
350 stlidefits 
20 teachers 
25 administrators 
and counselors 



1981-82 
985 students 
51 teachers 
4 A administrators 
and counselors 



• l9i8 2-83 
(approxTy 1,310 students 

6u3 teachers ^ 
62 administrators 
* ' and counselx^rs 



F V a Ijiat i on 

The program's succe$S'Will be measured in part by the following 
criteria: , 



1. the de^ee of increased enrollment in the college; preparatofy 
• sequence\ beginning in grade 7 atid ending with pte-ca iCuius in 
grade 1,2 ;' • , . 

'2. the degree of improved performance in these 'courses ; 

3. the degree of improved achievement on /tests 'and college 'vn- 
trance exam scores; . - 

increases \n the number of minor ityt. students wh6 enter four- 
year colleges and graduate, especially in majors* requiring 
strong math backgrounds. 

Preliminary data indicate student enrollment at each level of the 
college preparatory math sequence through pre-calculus has more 
than doubled. More complete impact data based on the above cri- 
teria ckvk expected to be available starting in 1984. . - 
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